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ACACIA MUTUAL’S GREATEST YEAR 4 


NEW INSURANCE SOLD... . 132 MILLION DOLLARS . 4 


(AN INCREASE OF MORE THAN 16 MILLION OVER 1948) 


INSURANCE IN FORCE . . 957 MILLION DOLLARS 


(A NET INCREASE FOR THE YEAR OF OVER 81 MILLION DOLLARS) 


ASSETS . . . . 209 MILLION DOLLARS __. 
(A GAIN FOR THE YEAR OF MORE THAN 16 —a 








A RECORO OF ACCOMPLISHMENT / 


















| £1 cacia Fieldmen are proud of their great production record for 1949. It 
is a fitting testimonial to their loyalty, efhciency and industry. Furthermore, 
| it is truly their record — Acacia does not accept, and never has ac cepted, 

pes reinsurance, group coverage or brokerage business of any kind. 
oe Their outstanding performance is also a reflection of the unusual ad- 
vantages they enjoy through Acacia’s unique CAREER contract. Under 


it they find security in their work, happiness and prosperity, and the joy 
that comes from useful service. Acacia’s Fieldmen believe in their company 
and in their future with the company. 
In appreciation of their many advantages and opportunities, the Field- 
men are secking to honor William Montgomery, the Builder of Acacia, 
by having ONE BILLION DOLLARS of life insurance in force by July 
1950. Their enthusiasm and the record to date justify their confidence in 
its fulhilment. 


Acacia Mutual | 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


WASHINGTON 1, D.C. 


— 
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TOTAL LIFE POLICY LOANS 





HOLD RECORD LOW RATE IN °49 


LOANS OUTSTANDING 
AND RATIO OF LOANS 


$3,091 TO RESERVES 


MILLIONS 


$2,227 
MILLIONS 





4,3% 





1940 1949 


Prepared by Institute of Life Insurance 











Something Ol 


URING recent years, one of the greatest ad- 

vances in bringing life insurance to public ap- 
preciation and understanding has been a modern- 
ized presentation of the annual statement. The 
technical terms of life insurance have been trans- 
lated into vernacular which can be comprehended 
even by minds unfamiliar with bookkeeping terms. 

Companies are doing an amazing job annually 
in telling the story of life insurance, not only in 
simple English, but by graph and picture as pre- 
scribed by modern public relations experts. 

Is this a new departure for life insurance? No! 
Merely a return to old practices. In the Second 
Annual Insurance Report of California, covering 
1869, simple descriptive terms were used for each 
statement item. As instances: “Number of poli- 
cies issued during the year” and “Amount of in- 
surance effected thereby.” The reserve was “the 
net present value or amount required to safely 
reinsure all the outstanding policies at the end 
of the year; valuation based on the combined ex- 
perience of actuaries’ table of mortality; interest 
i per cent.” Every item in the statement is clearly 
set forth. Life insurance thus and early had a 
real help in becoming a prized possession. 
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Life Insurance), 


| ee policy loans outstanding at the 
end of 1949 were $2,227,000,000, 
amounting to $170,000,000 more than at 
the beginning of that year. However, the 
ratio of loans to policy reserves — the 
closest possible measure of loanable funds 
—was 4.3 per cent, the same record low 
as the two previous years. 

New policy loans made in 1949 
amounted to $473,000,000. More than 
$300,000,000 of old loans were paid off 
during the year. Compared to the 1940 
level, the new loans were below that year's 
aggregate amount and, in relation to 
mean reserves, were half of the 1940 level. 

The companies paid out $587,336,000 
in policy cash surrender values during 
1949, but this was only 1.2 per cent of 
mean policy reserves. This compares with 
the ratio of 0.7 per cent at the record 
low point in 1945 and 2.6 per cent in 1940. 
It is one-sixth of the surrender rate re- 
ported in 1933. 





. oth ing Vow | 


i business, left alone by Govern- IFE 
ment, down the years has met every demand : 


made in the interest of progress. The Equitable th 
Life of New York but now supplies a case in| - up 
point. the pt 


American railroads have been long in need of| 
modern equipment to provide more efficient) Ith 
freight service at low costs. Failing to receive! ing a 
adequate quick financing a call for Government} ards ¢ 
loans was inevitable. | Amer’ 

The Equitable, in a revolutionary move, offers | place 
to purchase new freight cars from manufacturer It 
and lease them to the railroads. | medic; 

The Equitable plan requires no cash down pay: | vision 
ment and so provides immediate working capital. | sympa 
There is merely a purchase agreement betwee! | ociali 
the Equitable and the car manufacturer and then 
a lease of the cars by the Equitable to the railroaé It n 
company. aim ¢ 

As T. I. Parkinson, president of the Equitable} tuture 
says: “It is a good example of life insurance) jj; , 
investment funds in action. There is an adval-} tynjty 
tageous outlet for the company’s funds, the roads | progr 
benefit and jobs are created and stabilized.” So strug; 
life insurance expands its usefulness and serves} j,ost 
the nation on many fronts. Root, 





By TAU. Callen 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 


Clin Action 


HE second half of the twentieth century finds life insurance inaugurating 
| a new era in its own right. In the first fifty years the American people 
completed the self-imposed obligation of securing their future against finan- 
cial blight in the amount of something above two hundred billions of dol- 
lars. So, coincident with the beginning of a new epoch, life insurance under- 
takes its campaign to provide the third hundred billion dollars of protection. 


When the twentieth century dawned, life insurance had less than niue 
billion dollars in force and assets under two billion dollars. Today, life 
insurance protects seventy-five million lives for more than two hundred 
twenty billion dollars with some sixty billion dollars of resources. The insti- 
tution of life insurance has broadened its aim through the introduction of 
disability, accident and health, pensions and group insurance and the de- 
velopment of industrial insurance and annuities. 


When public attention is focused upon a certain business or some par- 
ticular phase of that business, the wise manager takes advantage of the 
situation and advertises the facts pertaining to his particular organization. 
He takes the public into his confidence, not only by telling about the accom- 
plishments of his company, but invites the closest inspection of his methods 
of operation and his financial ability to carry forward his project. 


The time seems opportune, at the beginning of a new era, for all insur- 
ance companies to participate in a good public relations campaign. The 
insurance companies are today in splendid condition and entitled to the 
entire confidence of the public. To this end, the publication of their annual 
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E insurance has a future because it fulfills 
’ a definite need in a scientific manner. It does 
n{ not thrive on the creation of an artificial desire 
or upon the constant suggestive stimulation of 
the public taste. 


statements is a tremendous service provocative of the interest of all. 


Sou ething ay 


UCH of the objection to the formula proposed 
for the taxation of life insurance funds 
seems to stem from the fact that it came to be 
known as retroactive taxation. Business men and 
some insurance men feared lest quiescence might | 


eed of | : : : : 

; ana . — , , establish retroactive taxation as acceptible. 
ficient} It has a definite social mission and is perform- ; ; 
eceive| ing a much-needed service in raising the stand- Many insurance men believe the use of the term 


nment 


ards of security, responsibility, and thrift in the 
American family. It has a distinct and important 


offers | place in scientific and social progress. 


retroactive taxation does not apply with accuracy. 
They hold that when the old tax formula was 
deemed inadequate and the need of a new one was 
accepted by both the Treasury Department and 


—_ : offers My ee, rm —— = the insurance industry that there was tacit un- 
| Medicine and teaching, to the person who has the : : : 
1 pay" | vision of its scaniianiies for professional and ee ee te ee -- ogee — 
apital. | gn ee he to be agreed upon by both parties at interest. 
two fe npa etic guidance. It is an opportunity to Life i h , fi ‘al st ; 
i‘ sesielien a human need. ife insurance has a complex financial struc 
1 then ture. Time is required to establish any new facet 
ilroai} It must appeal to those who take seriously the within its operations. This study then took three 
aim of science; the intelligent control of the years to conclude and the formula developed was 
itable } Tuture. a current tax which had been deferred. 
peed It must appeal to those who see an oppor- Whether or not the tax is an acceptable one and 
pits { tunity to become links in the chain of social whether or not it or any tax should be levied on 
” Sp progress—that most fascinating drama, man’s the savings of the earner and the sustenance of 
= Struggle with and mastery of his bitterest, but the dependent is always debatable. The fact re- 


nost intangible enemy, the future—Dr. W. T. 
Root, Jr. 





mains that the designation retroactive taxation 


should not have been used. 
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One Word 


ioe years ago an organization, formed in New 
York City, was known as “The Efficiency Society.” 
Its basic object was to make institutions and people 
more efficient. This seemed like a worthwhile cause 
and | promptly joined the group. But unfortunately 
the society did not survive long. Nevertheless, during 
its short existence I heard many speakers discuss the 
subject—Efficiency. For a long time it remained in 
my memory as one of the outstanding words in the 
English vocabulary. It symbolized the highest attain- 
ment in the business and professional world. The 
word acquired hues and colors that were vivid in 
retrospect. But like all champions it was finally dis- 
enthroned by a successor who climbed one notch higher 
in my imagination. The superior replacement was the 
word—Net. 

Correspondingly, an article appearing in one of the 
monthly magazines in London dated November, 1948, 
caught my eye. It was entitled “Word Number 1— 
Net.” The author, Herbert Casson, said that it is the 
most important word in the English language. In 
fact, he went on to say that efficiency is really nothing 
more than acquiring greater net results. With that 
thought in mind one can develop an entire philosophy 
of life based on that fundamental concept. In practical 
affairs the net of our business activity is represented 
by the profits that remain after all deductions are 
subtracted from gross income. 

In all activities we should ask ourselves: “What are 
the net results?” Have we spent more time in the 
effort than the returns warrant? Have we gained 
considerably from all our diversified experiences? If 
so, the net experience is to be rated highly. After all 
our schooling and reading books over the years, what 
is our net culture? Is our education self-evident? If 
not, the net in this case is comparatively small. We 
may ask each other: “What is your net health?” Sub- 
tract from the total days of good health you enjoyed 
over the years the total time you were indisposed and 
ill. The result is your net health. And what about 
net friendship? Count the friends you have made who 
were loyal and steadfast and from that sum subtract 
the friends you have lost. The difference is your net 
friendship. 

Among the hundreds of thousands of words in our 
language the word Net is one of the most intriguing 
when considered in the above light. It stimulates our 
thinking and gives us a sense of measurement, so that 
we can comprehend the relationship between the effort 
spent and the results obtained. To increase our net in 
any human endeavor is “A consummation devoutly to 
be wished,” as Shakespeare expressed it. Suppose we 
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We are pre. 
occupied during the working days with the things 
that must be done. Not all of it yields a large return 
But after the hours of compulsion, we have much spare 


examine our net time and net leisure. 


time. What do we do with it? Is it turned to con. 
structive and enlightening use or is it wasted? Ip 
other words, what is the net of your leisure? 

This question struck me with force the other evening 
as I walked through Times Square in New York City | 
and noticed a man seeking alms. There he was, hat in 
hand, asking people to give him their spare coins. | 
Instantly I felt a kinship with him. It occurred to me} 
that I would like to stand alongside of him with my| 
hat in hand, asking all the people who passed by to| 
donate, not their spare coins, but rather their spare 
time. Thus would I enrich myself with their unused 
leisure. I envied them their abundance of spare time 
as the beggar envied them their money. He lacked 
coins; I lacked time. Thus my life could be enlarged | 
and enriched by the use of so much additional leisure | 

In speaking of net time with a friend recently, he| 
said his spare moments are used exclusively for think. | 
ing out problems that face him in every day life. Upon 
further inquiry he admitted that most of his working 
hours are also spent in thinking about the same prob- 
lems. Little did he realize how much of his time was 
spent in contemplation and how little was used in| 
action. But thought must be associated with action, 
theory with practice. Otherwise a man might con- 
ceivably spend all of his time thinking about some- 
thing and finally wind up as a famous statue by Rodin 
—The Thinker. 

Time and again the thought strikes me: “What is 
the net of these articles I am writing?” The question 
goes around and around in my head—like the colorful 
horses in a merry-go-round. And in the privacy of my 
mind, the answer emerges. It is the author’s whispereé 
hope that the net results will stimulate others to con: | 
vert more frequently their constructive thoughts inte 
completed action. Good concepts must not evaporate | 
into thin air. They must flow directly into experi: | 
mental activity and final achievement. For thought 
and action are the twins of success and net is the mea 
sure of attainment. This little word intrigues me with | 
its elegant simplicity and sustained power. It is con | 
cise and compact. In essence, it represents a stimt- | 
lating idea that walks up and down in one’s imagine 
tion. Words can be regarded as pegs on which we 
hang ideas. But this one word is something more. It} 
breathes with life, it burns with excitement. It makes 
us go places and do things in the best possible mannet. 
Long may it survive as a jewel of vocabulary. 





AINA LIFE 
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Condensed Statements 


Aitna Life Affiliated Companies 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Morgan B. Brainard, President 


December 31, 1949 


Etna Life Insurance Company 





Assets $1,642,774,555.30 
Liabilities 1,511,805,331.41 
Contingency reserve $50,000,000.00 
Capital 15,000,000.00 
Surplus 65,969,223.89 S$ 130,969,223.89 
Etna Casualty and Surety Company 
Assets $ 164,337,496.49 
Liabilities 117,701,862.33 
Contingency reserve S 7,400,000.00 
Capital 6,000,000.00 
Surplus 33,235,634.16 S$ 46,635,63-4.16 
Automobile Insurance Company 
Assets $ 69,266,222.19 
Liabilities 44,911,871.83 
Contingency reserve S$ 3,800,000.00 
Capital 5,000,000.00 
Surplus 15,554,350.36 S  24,354,350.36 


Standard Fire Insurance Company 


Assets 
Liabilities 


Contingency reserve $ 


Capital 
Surplus 


Total premium income — all Companies — 1949 
Paid to or for policyholders since organization 
Life Insurance in force December 31, 1949 
Increase in life insurance in force during 1949 


SERVICE ... Past, Present and Future 


The condensed statements above reflect clearly the cali- 
ber of service to which the AEtna Life Affiliated Companies 
are dedicated. 

For the present, they demonstrate unassailable financial 
strength and sound, steady growth. 

For the past, they show the high order of effort, loyalty 


LIFE AND CASUALTY 


ATNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 


$  13,859,692.56 
8,475,283.38 


675,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
3,709,409.18 S 


5,384,409.18 


S 402,500,439.64 
3,234,187,038.20 
8,186,852,800.00 

504,250,993.00 


and teamwork displayed by thousands of agents and em- 
ployees throughout the country. 

For the future, these statements assure resources adequate 
to meet any test, and capacity for continued healthy expan- 
sion in all the major fields of insurance — Life, Casualty, 
Fire and Marine. If a more complete report is desired, 
this will be sent on request. 


i FIRE AND MARINE 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 





STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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A Report of Stewardship: 


THe 
EXECUTIVE § 
STATEMENT 


New York Life 


New York, N. Y. 


44§N this 105th Annual Report 
we have attempted to answer 
your questions about the activities 
of the Company during the past 
year and its financial condition at 
the close of 1949. We believe that 
it is appropriate in this letter to 
call attention to a growing hazard 
which affects all of us as citizens 
and policyholders—the possibility 
of a serious inflation. 
It is sometimes difficult to dif- 


$3,000 MILLIONS 


ferentiate between a robust pros- 
perity and high business activity 
artificially stimulated to a point 
of consequent inflation, because at 
the outset both appear the same. 
But the greatest danger of in- 
flation is its insidious growth. 
Its first influence is pleasantly 
stimulating — money is plentiful 
and cheap, business becomes 
brisk, wages rise and everyone 
appears to be better off. Then 
comes the pay-off. Living costs, 
which have lagged behind this in- 
creasing affluence, begin to rise; 
and the savings of the past lose, 


INSURANCE IN FORCE BY YEARS 





MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
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temporarily or irretrievably, part 
of their buying power. 

Because of this risk, it is well 
for us to seek to determine 
whether agriculture, industry and 
commerce are enjoying a soundly 
earned natural expansion, or 
whether our delicately balanced 
economy is getting out of control. 

Unbalanced government budg- 
ets—national, state and local—} 
are the chief factor in creating 
infiation and also the clearest sig-| 
nal of the danger. Government 
spending in excess of tax collec- 
tions puts extra money in the] 
hands of the public without cre- 
ating any added supply of goods 
and services. When people try to 
spend this extra money for the 
same amount of goods and ser- 
vices, they tend to drive prices 
up. So, the public as a whole is 
no better off than before, and 
people living on fixed incomes are 
considerably worse off. 





Cost No Object 


During the war when things 
had to be accomplished immedi- 
ately, we did not stop to count the 
costs. Budgets could not be bal- 
anced, money was borrowed for 
immediate needs and payment was | 
deferred to the future. As a re| 
sult, many of us have forgotte? | 
that what has been spent must 
be paid for sometime, in one way 
or another, by someone. If gov 
ernment budgets are not balanced 
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from their vantagepoint 
as leaders in the life 
insurance business, 
company presidents relay 
significant messages 
through the medium of 
the annual report to 


policyholders. 


over too long a period of time, 
inflation will surely follow. 

To avoid inflation, either ex- 
penses must be curbed or the gov- 
ernment’s income from taxation 
must be increased, or both. Soon- 
er or later the government must 
replace its over-expenditures with 
debt reduction or the thrifty will 
have to pay the bill in the deteri- 
oration of their savings. 

The difficulty with such an obvi- 
ous course derives from the fact 
that it is hard to agree on who 
shall be taxed, and which shall 
be omitted of the things we so 
properly desire. As citizens we 
‘view with alarm’ the free spend- 
ing which is currently going for- 
ward, but as individuals we enjoy 
our share of the benefits. The im- 
mediate pleasure of receiving the 
benefit dulls our knowledge of the 
debt we have bequeathed our 
children. 


Magnitude 


because governmental figures 
have reached such size as to be 
difficult to grasp, it is worth while 
to illustrate the peril at a more 
comprehensible level. All of us 
have many demands upon our cur- 
rent income. If as individuals we 
continue to spend more than our 
income we _ eventually become 
bankrupt, and so we force our- 
selves to be content with what 
we can afford to pay for. We 
forego a luxury to offset a new 
contingency. These choices which 
we make as individuals all entail 


teat Desa Kp 


CANCER 

(and other Malignant Tumors) 
VIOLENT 

(Automobile, Suicide, Aviation, etc.) 


DIGESTIVE AND GENITO-URINARY 
( Mephritis, Ulcer, Liver, etc.) 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES 
(Tuberculosis, Pneumonia, influenza, etc.) 


ALL OTHER CAUSES 





1920-1929 
AVERAGE 





1930-1839 


1940-1948 
AVERAGE AVERAGE 


This graph study by Provident Mutual, Philadelphia, depicts 

trends in causes of death. All of the deaths from disease at age 

75 and over are included in the classification “all other causes” 

because at these advanced ages the determination of the exact 
cause of death is exceedingly difficult. 


a sacrifice. It can be no different 
on the governmental scale. 

Currently we have large in- 
ternational responsibilities — un- 
avoidable and expensive. They are 
part of our even larger outlays 
for the national defense. We can 
hardly expect, at the same time, 
the immediate fulfillment of all 
of our social objectives. With the 
federal budget already  unbal- 
anced during this high level of 
business activity, we must choose 
between patience in the achieve- 
ment of desirable social objec- 
tives, and inflation which may de- 
preciate savings even further and 
may, if persisted in, eventually 
destroy the very way of life we 
seek to create. 


Social Objectives 

Some of the new social objec- 
tives now being discussed are un- 
questionably desirable, although 
there are of course differences of 
opinion as to how such objectives 
should be accomplished. Each of 
us has one or more which he be- 
lieves to be indispensable. But 
if we are to continue to enjoy the 
benefits of a dynamic economy 
and a free society, we will have 
to practice the same patience and 
self-denial on a governmental 
level that we must observe in our 


own personal affairs. Most impor- 
tant of all, the responsible- 
minded policyholder and citizen 
must encourage and cooperate 
with those elected to public office 
—national, state and local—to re- 
sist courageously the pressures to 
spend more and tax less. After 
all, legislative bodies reflect the 
political self-indulgence, or the 
patriotic self-denial, of the vot- 
ers.” 
George L. Harrison, 
Chairman of the Board 
Devereux C. Josephs, 
President 


The Prudential 


Newark N. J. 


JITTHE House Judiciary Sub- 

committee hearings produced 
nothing to the discredit of our in- 
dustry but, on the contrary, pro- 
vided the public with a clearer 
understanding of the extensive life 
insurance and investment services 
rendered by both large and small 
insurance companies. 

They have clearly established 
that competition exists in all 
branches of the industry and that 
an attack upon companies because 
of their size is not justified. 

Similar investigations may be 
continued in 1950. We are willing 
and able to tell our story to the 
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proper officials and, of course, to 
the public generally. I am confident 
that our story is a good one and 
contains sufficient facts to convince 
the public that the industry and 
The Prudential are making a sig- 
nificant and good contribution to 
the welfare of our nation and its 
people.” 
Carrol M. Shanks 
President 


Equitable Society 


New York, N. Y. 


4i S the discussions of com- 

pulsory insurance proceed 
certain points become increasing- 
ly clear. One of them is that a 
voluntary insurance process can 
find its social usefulness in pro- 
tecting people against the un- 
usual and heavy expenses of ex- 
tended medical care, such, for 
example, as may involve hospital- 
ization or long illnesses rather than 
in the minor charges for visits to 
physicians which are more or less 
like fixed and regular charges. For 
our people to pay taxes to cover 


the costs, through the adminis- 
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trative intervention of the Gov- 
ernment, of these minor charges 
would be of no substantial social 
benefit and would require extra 
taxes to meet the administrative 
costs. Furthermore, in those coun- 
tries which have had socialized 
medicine, it has been evident that 
the wastage of physicians’ time 
in minor calls of unnecessary 
character, induced by the absence 
of any direct charges to patients, 
has had a seriously detrimental 
effect. 
Participation 

The Society is energetically par- 
ticipating in the evolution and 
spread of voluntary coverage, 
which we believe is the solution 
of the true social needs in this 
field, and is constantly studying 
the methods to make such cover- 
age as comprehensive as possible 
with respect to the number of 
people protected and as effective 
as possible in meeting the costs 
of serious and extended illness. 
We -believe it would be a great 
mistake to destroy all this volun- 
tary protection and run the risk 
of lowering medical standards 
and inviting economic wastage by 


uf 
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ANNIVERSARY EXHIBIT: In commemoration of its 75th anni- 
versary, The Prudential has opened an historical exhibit at its 
Newark, N. J., home office. The exhibit features a full scale 
replica of the company’s first office in the basement of the 


National State Bank. 


To heighten the effectiveness of the exhibit, which will re- 
main open throughout 1950, Prudential employees who are 
to serve as attendants have been dressed in costumes of the ’70s. 
Photo shows (left to right) Janice Andruss, Barbara Wagner, 
W. Hampton Cockcroft, Jeremiah O’Grady, Mildred McKnight 


and Helen Lubansky. 
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THOMAS |. PARKINSON 


Federal tax 


any comprehensive 
scheme to furnish all types of 
medical care without direct | 





charge for any service rendered. | 
It is clear that voluntary provi- | 


sion of the insurance and security 
now demanded by the American 
public involves expanded use of 
the Group Insurance idea. We 
are proud of the fact that the 
Equitable developed Group Life 
Insurance and had a leading part 
in expanding it and developing it 
into the other Group coverages 
which are now an important part 
of the Society’s services. Because 
of our experience in Group cov- 
erages and our large force of 
trained technicians and salesmen, 
we are in an excellent position to 
meet the public demand for this 
service and to evolve it along 


sound lines.” 
Thomas |. Parkinson, 
President 


Guardian Life 
New York, N. Y. 


‘i N July 16 of this year, this 

company will complete % 
years of continuous service to the 
American people. The Guardian 
first opened its doors for business 
in a small office in New York City, 
back in 1860. 

Over the past 90 years, our na@- 
tion has gone through major wars 
and catastrophes, periods of great 
prosperity and severe depressions. 
The years have brought, too, tre 
mendous advances in the fields of 
science, medicine and industry, and 
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a remarkable growth in population 
and national wealth. 

Throughout this period life in- 
surance has enjoyed increasing ac- 
ceptance by the American people. 
Today 80 million policyholders look 
on their life insurance as a bulwark 
against the uncertainties of the 
future; as their voluntary, personal 
way of providing immediate secur- 
itv for their dependents and finan- 
cial independence for themselves 
in the years to come. Life insur- 
ance is an institution that has 
stood the tests of time and stress 
and proved its stability, its integ- 
rity and its strength.” 


James A McLain 
President 


John Hancock 


Boston, Mass. 


JITHE history of the John Han- 

cock over the past fifty years 
is the chronicle of a successful 
effort to keep pace with the spirit 
of self-reliance. Life insurance 
has grown along with man’s abil- 
ity and determination to provide 
for himself and his dependents 
and to pass on to them the means 
of building their own indepen- 
dence. 

How John Hancock life insur- 
ance has become increasingly im- 
portant in implementing man’s de- 
sire to achieve security by his own 
efforts may be seen by the record 
of payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries. In 1899, living pol- 
icyholders received less than one- 
fourth of these payments; today 
considerably more than one-half 
of all payments are made to pol- 
icyholders who have lived to en- 
joy the security they have pro- 
vided for themselves. 





Sell the finest 





IN ALL DIVISIONS 


MODERN POLICY FORMS 


Joining with one’s neighbor for 
the purpose of strengthening each 
individual to bear his own bur- 
dens is a pioneer trait still strong 
in the American character. In 
our day it finds expression in the 
principle of mutuality which char- 
acterizes the operation of the John 
Hancock. 


To Help 


Owned by its policyholders, the 
major task of the Company is to 
provide sound financial protection 
for each individual owner of a 
policy. Thus all the money the 
Company receives, except that re- 
quired to meet taxes and operat- 
ing expenses, passes directly to 


ROGER HULL 


MUTUAL LIFE APPOINTMENTS: 


accounts for the benefit of policy- 
holders and beneficiaries. 

Numerous predictions of a year 
ago, which failed to give sufficient 
credit in their calculations to the 
factor of American enterprise, an- 
ticipated a slackening in the de- 
mand for goods and services in 
1949. Presumably the consumer 
demand resulting from war-time 
shortages had been largely satis- 
fied. But the predicted slump did 
not materialize to the degree 
prophesied. 

A self-reliant people expressed 
their faith in the progress of 
American industry by continuing 
to purchase homes and goods and 
services, thus keeping open the 

























LOUIS W. DAWSON 


Louis W. Dawson was 


elected president and Roger Hull executive vice-president of the 
Mutual Life of New York. Mr. Dawson formerly served as 
executive vice-president and general counsel. Mr. Hull had pre- 
viously been vice-president and manager of agencies. 





in NON-CANCELLABLE 
ACCIDENT and HEALTH 


Guaranteed Renewable—Non-Assessable—Incontestable 


@ INTERMEDIATE 


{ @ COMMERCIAL 
@ FRANCHISE 


Write today for full information about our General Agency openings 


Educators MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa. 


@ MONTHLY PREMIUM 
@ HOSPITAL & SURGICAL EXPENSE 
@ TRUE GROUP 
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channels for sound investments Boston Mutual cardiovascular disease is in large 
in mortgages and in productive citi: ties measure due to the fact that medi. 
enterprises. The John Hancock’s ; : cal science has controlled many of 
JIFXURING the year 1949, 2,404 the conditions that formerly killed 

death claims occurred _ people at a younger age. These for j 

among our policyholders. This com- the most part are infectious dis. | 

pares with 2,548 in 1948, 2,491 in eases which are now being dealt | 


1947, and 2,540 in 1946. This is a | With successfully either by pre | 
very favorable record, since the venting their spread or by suitable 
absolute number of death claims is vaccination or by the use of the 
lower than in previous years in new antibiotic drugs. 
spite of the fact that there has been Many years ago smallpox and | 
a steady increase in the total typhus swept the countries in great 
amount of insurance in force and and devastating epidemics. These 
the average age of our policyhold- conditions are virtually unknown 
ers is steadily increasing as the now in this country. Typhoid fever, 
company itself gets older. infantile diarrhea, and the conta- 
The major causes of death are gious diseases of childhood were 
still, and will continue to be, the great problems; now they too are | 
so-called degenerative diseases, i.e., being effectively controlled. Pnev- | 
arteriosclerosis and high blood monia can usually be cured by 
pressure. For the most part, these proper treatment, and tuberculosis 
conditions cause death due to fail- | 2nd syphilis are conditions which 
ure of the heart, but they also are are being brought under control. 











responsible for most cerebral apo- Jay R. Benton 
plectic attacks and for a good deal President 
PAUL F. CLARK of kidney trouble. At the present 
. : time more than 50% of our deaths ° 
res s reflec s healthy so 
ee ge meee thts dee ' are caused by these conditions. In Mutual Life of N. Y. 
activity, the effective rate of in- 
ane Bag snetehe i ; the older age group the percentage New York, N. Y. 
terest on new investments being 7 > : 
is much higher. Ml E are deeply concerned 


3.34 per cent against 3.16 per cent 


in 1948.” a N om about the future effects of 
Paul F. Clark, Candiovascutar BMortaltty the inability of the Federal Gov- 


President The increasing mortality from ernment to live within its income, : 
even in a period of great prosper- 3 
ity. Such a policy, if long contin- 
ued, will lead finally to destruction 


f the val f the dollar, or such 
THE INDEPENDENT LIFE AND ne pe ai io anaek aul 























ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO ruin. : 
, Dollar Value é 
. . ollar 4 
Jacksonville, Florida 3 
Life insurance policyholders, of t 
Thirtieth Annual Statement whom there are some 80,000,000 in} & 
the United States, have a serious | & 

December 31, 1949 interest in maintaining a sound | 

ASSETS value for the dollars they or their 

First Mortgages on Real Estate................ececececeees 42.43% $2,594,191.14 beneficiaries will receive at some 

United States Government Securities. ................0.0005 10.35% 633,151.90 future date. Life insurance com- 

ey Gy I NIRS weve cr cdkncvccrcccccsnrseecevnes 25.59% 1,564,455.27 panies, through individual or group 

____ Beep be pare e FY et ea ere eee 15.50% 947,957.79 ante oie bas a 

Real Estate, Including Home Office Building. ................ 3.95% 241,787.12 € orts, are working to oppose in 

Real Estate Sold Under Contract... ............ccceceuuees .10% 5,989.00 flationary trends. But the decision 

Premiums Due and Deferred. ...............0 cece eeee cece: 1.18% 72,153.89 in this matter will depend upon the 

EE, Ghd hei nemete ds wane aneareewéae se aeieewes 52% 31,817.62 . . ane it] 

‘ "le * 2 "Ss as *1tl- 

| TELE IR IRE MRE RECT I TE 38% 23,389.73 wishes of the policyholders as ¢ ; 
zens and voters. We feel that every 

TEE. ChAOSROLEK RCRD DRONE OORT ONES E EN Ne denne 100.00% $6,114,893.46 citizen should give these problems 
LIABILITIES careful personal consideration. The 

Policy Reserves Required by Law ..............cccecceecees $4,342,851.00 questions involved have nothing to 

Policy Claims in Process of Settlement... ..............0000. 93,121.36 do with politics or political affilia- 

EE hdd nace Rack baek ess hs616000.006400000650008 187,608.66 . . > owe ‘ _ . 

Acerved Seleries end Commissions. .... 2... cc cccccccccccces 105,717.85 tions. They are matters of funda 

Unpaid Bills and Accrued Expenses. ..............00eceeeees 4,755.53 mental economic philosophy. 

Premiums Pald Om Advenee. ....ccccccccceccccccccsccccces 262,717.62 e ‘ 

ro. ci ea caneenemereetesuuhess 138,341.21 Government Controls 

ET 6 6.4 66:60. 506-0.06 600000 0006 SESEESREROSOECRS 1,678.39 . ‘ . . : 

a Coupled with this question of in- 
TOTAL LIABILITIES eRe ee ee eee eee eee eee ee $5,136,791.62 flation—and equally dangerous— 

Gueces Scouy to Pelleyhelders are the continuation and growth of 
ee ee eee ee ee er eT ee $500,000.00 Ges i gs h we 
ate RE OER. 478,101.84 978,101.84 Government controls and the gro 

ing belief that people need only look 
RRR SS Spratt oe See ins eee eee eee ee $6,114,893.46 te the Goeverument ter cocuriltt 
(Continued on Page 55) 
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If you're considering a pension plan, 
you will do well to consult with your 
Travelers agent or broker in the earl, 
planning stage. 
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With The Travelers experience to guide 
you. you'll be sure to get the kind of plan 
that will best suit your organization —~and 
at the most favorable rate. 
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LTHOUGH many congressmen 
are privately shocked at the 
staggering sum—$6,500,000,000— 
Uncle Sam hands out to veterans 
each year, not one of them has any 
serious intention of attempting to 
trim the outlay. 

Certainly nothing will be done 
about it this year—an election year. 
The philanthropic feeling that “we 
owe it to the boys, no matter what 
it costs” continues to dominate all 
Capitol debate on legislation pro- 
viding benefits for war veterans. 

A recent report from the Veterans 
Administration shows that the three 
states of New York, California, and 
Pennsylvania were at the head of 
the list in fiscal 1949 of states re- 
ceiving federal benefits for ex-Gls 
and their dependents. 

In addition to the $6.5 billion dis- 
tributed among the states, another 
$73,000,000 was handed out in the 
U. S. territories and possessions, 
and another $61,000,000 in foreign 
countries. 


New Restriction Voted 


One of the most important pieces 
of business legislation approved by 
Congress in many months was 
signed into law by President Tru- 
man recently. 

Drastic increases in penalties for 
violation of Federal Trade Commis- 
sion orders have been enacted into 
law with Mr. Truman’s approval of 
the bill repealing federal taxes on 
oleomargerine. 

The new law, with a “sneak 
amendment” written by FTC Coun- 
sel W. T. Kelley, authorizes a fine 
of up to $5,000 for every day on 
which an FTC cease - and - desist 
order is not obeyed. Previously, the 
FTC could ask the courts for a fine 
of $5,000 for each violation, but not 
on a continuing basis. 

The amendment supposedly was 
designed only to prevent misrepre- 
sentation in the sale of margarine, 
but it goes much farther. It amends 
the basic FTC act, and new penalties 
therefor apply to any violation, 
regardless of the industry or prod- 
uct involved. 


‘ 


Security Costs Rise 
HE American Life Convention 
recently told a Senate committee 
considering social security revisions 
that Congress should “take a real- 
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By George Baker 


Washington Bureau 
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istic approach” in voting to raise 
social security benefits, but at the 
same time should “exercise great 
care, lest larger benefits be promised 
than can be delivered without dan- 
ger to the economy and undermining 
personal initiative and responsibil- 
ity.” 

This position was outlined by M. 
Albert Linton, president of the 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadel- 
phia. Two major factors that must 
be taken into account in the social 
security question, Mr. Linton stated, 
are the ultimate cost and the steady 
aging of the population with its im- 
pact on the productive base of the 
nation. 

By the time persons now entering 


the labor market are eligible to re. | 
tire, he said, the estimated cost of 

benefits under the revised act, omit. 

ting provision for any total and | 
permanent disability benefits, | 
ranges from $8.3 billion to $126 

billion a year, or 5.5 per cent to 95 

per cent of estimated payrolls. 


Permanent ‘Lynch Plan’? 


The so-called “Lynch formula” 
providing for taxation of life insur- 
ance companies appears to be head- 
ed for enactment by Congress as 
permanent legislation. So far, the 
“formula” sponsored by Rep. Walter 
A. Lynch (Democrat, New York) 
applies only to taxation of company 
income from the years 1947, 1948 
and 1949. But there is strong pres- 
sure 
House for making this “average 
valuation” theory apply in estimat- 


ing taxes due in future years. And | 


proponents of this “average valua- 
tion” plan are pointing out to life 
insurance companies that they have 
a choice between the Lynch plan 
and the Treasury Department plan, 
which most insurance companies 
consider the “worse of two evils.” 


Bumper ‘Baby Crop’ 


More children were born in the 
United States in 1949 than in any 
other year except 1947, according to 
the latest reports of the U. S. Public 


in both the Senate and the | 





Health Service. The estimated num.- | 


ber of registered live births in 1949 
was 3,581,000. This figure exceeds 
the 1947 figure of 3,535,068 of 1948 
by about one per cent, but falls 
about three per cent below the 1947 
total. 

The figures show a drop of 143 
per cent in “first births” from the 
extraordinarily high level 
1947. This change followed the de- 
crease in the number of marriages 
oetween 1946 and 1947. Although 
the number of second and third chil- 
dren born to women of all ages in- 
creased only slightly between 1947 
and 1948, substantial gains were 
recorded in these births for young 
women. The Public Health Service 
suggests that this is due to the 
fact that many families formed 
during the war and postwar years 
are contributing to the higher birth 
rates by the addition of a second 
and a third child. 


4. A MQ 
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~| PUZZLE: 


LISTEN TO “THIS IS YOUR FBI"... official crime-prevention broadcasts from the files 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation...another public-service contribution spon- 
sored in his community by The Equitable Society Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT + ABC NETWORK 


» » » 


One of a series of advertisements illustrating how a representative of The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society serves his community by selling life insurance. 


PARKINSON, 























Which man didn’t take Sid H. seriously ? 


Here are two clues: 


(1) Sid H. is a representative of The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
— he’s been at it for 23 years now. 


(2) The men shown above are prospects Sid called on in the year 1930. 


One man took out an Assured Home Ownership Plan. He owns his 
home free and clear today. 

A second started a Retirement Income Plan. He quit work and 
bought himself a little place in the country last January. 

A third began an Equitable Education Fund for his year-old son. 
The boy’s going to graduate from college next June. 

The fourth man wouldn't listen to Sid’s recommendation. He laughed 
it off. 


SOLUTION: You've guessed it—the three with the big smiles are the 
ones who took Sid H. seriously 20 years ago. 

Incidentally, that this happens so often is a mighty good thing for 
America...for every city, town or county in this land. Think of all 
the old folks, widows and kids who are not public charges—who don’t 
cost the taxpayers one cent—all because they or their husbands or 
fathers once took a life insurance agent seriously. 


g\ 


President « 393 Seventh Avenue, 


BN 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


New York 
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HIS time of the year, insurance 
companies are publishing in the 
press condensations of their an- 

nual statements for the year 1949. 
In many cases, these involve large 
amounts of money, millions and 
even billions of dollars. How many 
people — policyholders, agents and 
brokers — will understand these 
statements, the method in which 
they are prepared, the real mean- 
ing of the stories they tell, and the 
valuable contribution they make to 
the knowledge of policyholders and 
public alike? 

Agents and brokers whose knowl- 
edge of accounting is limited to 
that necessary to the efficient op- 
eration of their own offices quite 
often attribute to these reports ele- 
ments of mystery and outright 
astonishment. Yet when the an- 
nual statement is analyzed as to 
its purpose and the method it em- 
ploys to achieve that goal, one ob- 
serves that it is merely a compila- 
tion of many statistical reports, 
each basically simple, each de- 
signed to show a phase of the finan- 
cial operations of the company. 


Companies Must File 

Every insurance company must 
file each year with the supervisory 
authorities of every state in which 
it is licensed to transact business 
a report designed to elicit a true 
picture of the condition—financial 
and otherwise—of the company, in 
respect to every matter deemed 
material to its operations. 

Insurers may be classified in two 
ways, for the purpose of their an- 
nual statements. One system is by 
the lines of business written, such 
as fire, casualty or life. Another is 
by the type of corporate structure, 
such as stock or mutual. In all 
there are fourteen separate forms 
employed to bring out the required 
information from the fourteen dif- 
ferent types of insurers. The prin- 
cipal annual statement forms are: 
The Life form, the Stock Fire 
form, the Mutual Fire form, the 
Miscellaneous form (for casualty, 
surety and accident and health 
lines), the Fraternal form, the 
Title and Mortgage Guaranty form, 
the Hospital Service and Medical 
Indemnity form, the Reciprocal 
Exchanges form, and two forms 
used by alien insurers. 

In the aggregate the task of fil- 
ing the annual statement may well 
be considered as awe-inspiring. In 
1948, companies turned in reports 
reflecting operations which em- 
braced total assets of over $66 bil- 
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lion, and premium writings for the 
same year of nearly $13 billion. 

Each of the separate types of 
annual statements is composed of 
five major subdivisions, dealing 
with income, disbursements, assets, 
liabilities and surplus, and gain 
and loss (or underwriting and in- 
vestments). Further, each form 
calls for many supporting sched- 
ules. 


Income Means Cash 


The income page includes pre- 
mium income, interest on invest- 
ments, profit from the sale of as- 
sets, etc., no item being counted as 
income until the cash has actually 
been received. An apparent excep- 
tion in the life field is the use of 
an “income” account when a bene- 
ficiary elects a settlement option 
whereby the company retains the 
proceeds of the policy, but for every 
such entry there must be a com- 
pensating disbursement showing 
“payment” of the policy proceeds. 
The treatment of dividends used to 
pay premiums, or to buy paid-up 
insurance, or to accumulate at in- 
terest presents similar instances of 
income and disbursement accounts 
which neutralize each other 

The disbursements section in- 
cludes claims paid, commissions 
and salaries paid, dividends paid 
to stockholders (if any) and policy- 
holders, and other operational ex- 





penses. It, too, is on a cash basis, 

The third portion of the state 
ment deals with assets, reflecting 
all items of value owned by the! 
company, whether actually on hang | 
or accrued. Certain assets cannot | 
be used to determine solvency, and | 
are deducted from the total of grogs 
assets. These include items of value | 
whose true worth may be ques.| 
tioned, and such items as furniture 
and equipment which the law does} 
not recognize as having a bearing| 
on solvency. The _ reason these} 
“non-admitted” assets are deducted 
is twofold: As to some of them, it 
is not clear what cash value can be 
realized, and as to the others, they | 
are purely operational and do not 






directly relate to the insurance 
business. The balance, or the 
“total admitted assets,” is com- 


prised of all items which affect 
the company’s surplus. 

The liabilities, surplus and other 
funds section includes all obliga- 
tions and reserves of the company, 
and contains those accounts which 
are required by law for the protee- 
tion of policyholders, as well as 
others which are known or predic- 
table liabilities. ‘‘Reserves”’ as the 
term is used in insurance account- 
ing requires the companies to ree- 
ognize that they are custodians of 
funds which are actually owned by 
the policyholders until such time 
as a claim arises or the protection 
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annual 
Statement 
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afforded by the company has been 
granted for the full period of the 
contract. For example, in life in- 
surance it is conceded that every 
insured will die some day, and the 
company must retain a sufficient 
amount to pay the proceeds. In 
fire and casualty insurance, the 
company promises to cover any 
loss resulting during the term of 
the policy, and thus a portion of 
the premium is “unearned” until 
that term has expired. 


Gain and Loss Exhibit 

The gain and loss exhibit in life 
insurance, and the corresponding 
underwriting and investment ex- 
hibit in fire and casualty insurance, 
consist of allocations of the totals 
found in the income, 
assets and _ liabili- 
ties sections. These exhibits are 
developed on the earned or in- 
curred basis, not on a cash basis. 

Supporting data for the totals in 
the above accounts are found in the 
various schedules which are an in- 
tegral part of the annual state- 
ment. Schedules A, B, C, and D, 
common to all forms, require item- 
ization of all real estate, mortgage, 
collateral loan and stock and bond 
transactions in which the company 
participated during the year, as 
well as all holdings of these assets 
at the end of the year. Schedule T 
consists of an exhibit of premiums 


previously 
disbursements, 


written during the year, allocated 
by states and territories in which 
written. Other schedules bring out 
additional important data, but vary 
with respect to the different lines 
of business written. They cover 
such matters as legal expenses, 
salaries of higher officials, expenses 
incurred on pending legislation, 
balances of cash in banks, etc. 

In addition, there are supple- 
ments covering fire business writ- 
ten by casualty companies, casualty 
business written by fire companies 
reinsurance, etc. 

How did such a complex, detailed 
annual statement system for insur- 
ance companies evolve? The his- 
tory of the annual statement is a 
long and interesting one, dating 
back more than a hundred and 
twenty years. 

One of the earliest attempts to 
regulate insurance companies was 
found in New York’s Revised Stat- 
utes of 1827, which included a 
“monied corporations act” specifi- 
cally applicable to domestic insur- 


ance companies. Yearly reports 
had to be filed with the Comp- 
troller, and had to contain seven 


items, including: The amount of 
stock paid in or invested in the 
company; debts owed to the com- 
pany; debts owed by the company; 
the value of real estate owned by 
the company; stocks held by the 
company; claims against the com- 





pany which it did not acknowledge 
as debts, and the amounts for which 
the company was bound as surety, 
or for which it might become lia- 
ble on the occurrence of contingen- 
cies. 

By comparison with the present- 
day annual statements, which with 
supporting schedules may number 
three hundred pages, the demands 
of this early statute were rather 
simple. Despite this simplicity, 
however, its administration was 
wholly unsatisfactory, for although 
some fire companies made regular 
reports, only one life company filed 
a statement in twenty-four years— 
and that for only one year, 1839. 
Two reasons have been ascribed for 
this laxity: Insurance was a rela- 
tively minor industry, not impor- 
tant enough to be of concern, and 
the Comptroller had little knowl- 
edge of, or interest in, insurance. 


New York Laws 


About one hundred years ago, 
other statutes were enacted in New 
York for the regulation of fire and 
life companies, but they also failed 
to accomplish the goal of accurate 
annual reports. They achieved their 
greatest success in 1851 when all 
of fifteen annual statements were 
filed. 

Between 1850 and 1870 came the 
first ground-swells of the wave of 
effective state supervision of insur- 
ance. During this period there came 
about the enactment of statutes 
which specifically related to insur- 
ance, and the formation of separate 
agencies charged with the regula- 
tion of the, by that time, growing 
business of insurance. 

In 1853, New York required all 
companies licensed in that state to 
file reports containing fifteen ac- 
counts, including: The number of 
policies issued during the year; 
the amount of insurance effected 
thereby; the amount of interest and 
other receipts, listed individually; 
the amount of losses paid and un- 
paid as a result of the year’s activ- 
ity; the amount of expenses; the 
total number of policies in force; 
the amount of liabilities; the 
amount of accumulations, specify- 
ing the line of insurance; the 
amount of assets and the manner 
in which they were invested, show- 
ing what amount was in real estate, 
bonds and mortgages, stocks, loans 
on stocks, premium notes, credits 
or other securities; the amount of 
dividends unpaid; the separate 

(Continued on page 62) 
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HE columns below recoid the 1949 

financial reports of legal reserve 
life insurance companies. New finan- 
cial accomplishments were added to 
the already impressive stature of the 
business. 


ANNUAL 


There are many factors to be con- 
sidered in the following analysis. They 
disclose strength, solvency, soundness 
of investments, achievements that rest 


heavily upon the foundation stone of 
life insurance—confidence. 

In presenting the financial records 
of the companies, THE SPECTATOR has 
developed a significant story — the 
state of the life insurance industry in 


pera 1949 


The Prudential 


As a result of 1949 operations, The 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
Newark, realized a sales total of $3,- 
153,000,000 and closed the year with a 
total of $31,304,000,000 of life insur- 
ance in force, an increase of $1,669,- 
000,000 over 1948. 313,000,000, a gain of 31 per cent for 


Income from insurance premiums 1949. Net income from investments 
and annuity considerations totaled $1,- amounted to $222,418,196, an increase 
055,523,150 as compared with $1,048,- of $22,273,891 over the 1948 total. 
383,937 the year before. There was an increase of $32,677,757 


Company assets reached a total of in additional reserves and surplus. 


$8,325,414,772 in 1949 as compared 
with a 1948 figure of $7,846,101,629. Union Labor Life 


During the year, the company built 


up its mortgage loans for industry, 1949 was a record year for the 
business, farms and homes by $548,- Union Labor Life from every finan- 
000,000. Bonds, other than U. S. cial aspect. The company issued total 
Government, and stocks, were increas- new business of $38,598,459 (ordinary 
ed by $284,000,000 and real estate $7,670,551; group $30,927,908) and at 
investments by $21,000,000. At year the end of the year had an insurance 
end, the company’s mortgage loan in force total of $248,138,137, a gain 
account totaled a record-setting $2,- of 18% or $37,555,442 over 1948. 





1949 INCOME DOLLAR 
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1949 INCOME DOLLAR (Home Life of N. Y.): The above 
chart shows where the Home Life of New York’s income 
dollar came from and how it was used. While 7714 cents 
of each dollar came from premiums and policyowners 
funds left with the company, a total of 82% cents was 
either added to funds held for future benefits to policy- 
owners or paid to policyowners and beneficiaries, includ- 


ing policy dividends. 
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Total assets gained 20.9% over last 
year to reach a new high of $10,609, 
933.81. Total stocks and bonds of 
$6,137,193 made up 58% of the total 
assets. Mortgages on real estate of 
$3,368,300.47 made up 33% of the 
assets. 

Total premiums received during 
1949 were $6,218,434, a 23% higher 
total than the 1948 amount. 

At the end of the past year, the 
company’s combined capital stock, 
surplus and contingency _ reserves 





amounted to $2,925,952, equal to} 


27.6% of its total assets or total 
liabilities, capital and surplus. 


Equitable Society 


At the end of the year 1949, total 


life insurance in force at the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, New York 
City, was $14,116,000,000. Ordinary 
life insurance increased $369,000,000 
to a total of $7,382,000,000 and group 
life reached a total of $6,734,000,000, 
an increase of $577,000,000. 


New ordinary life insurance paid | 


for during 1949 amounted to $665, | 
000,000 and new group life insurance 
to $470,000,000. This represented 4 
record volume of new paid business 
for group insurance and a total vol- 
ume of group and ordinary exceeded 
only once in the Society’s history. 
The total of new paid for group and 
ordinary combined was $1,135,000,000. 

Assets of the Society totaled $5, 
269,000,000, an increase of $390,000,- 
000 during the past year. 

Total payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries in 1949 amounted t 
$335,000,000 of which $115,000,000 


were death claims and $220,000,000 | 


were payments to living policyholders. 
After meeting all claims, expenses 
of operation and required additions 
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w reserves, $142,700,000 remained for 
dividends and surplus. This. included 
a sum of $17,500,000 realized from 
investment operations. 

Against the total of $142,700,000 
from insurance and investment oper- 
ations, the Society added $6,000,000 
to reserves and set aside $83,800,000 
for dividends, including provision for 
dividends payable in 1950. A gain in 
surplus funds for the year, including 
group contingency reserves, amounted 
to $52,900,000. 


Manhattan Life 


Record gains in total admitted 
assets and insurance in force for 1949 
were reported by the Manhattan Life, 
New York City. At year’s end, admit- 
ted assets were $54,932,255.40, a gain 
of $4,847,482.60 during 1949. Insur- 
ance in force totaled $221,529,769, a 
gain of $12,781,626, or 6.12 per cent. 

During 1949, new paid-for business, 
including revivals and increases to- 
taled $30,714,618, compared with $27,- 
146,424 in 1948, a gain of 13.14 per 
cent. Premium income was $8,801,587 
and $8,284,448 in 1948. 

Last year’s payments to policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries amounted to 
$3,817,865.14 compared with $3,044,- 
973.78 the previous year. 


The Travelers 


New life insurance, excluding group 
additions, amounted to $1,034,000,000 
in 1949 for The Travelers, Hartford, 
about $35,000,000 more than the 1948 
figure. 

New life insurance, exclusive of 
new group, amounted to $360,000,000, 
compared with $340,000,000 in 1948. 
New group life insurance, excluding 
additions, amounted to $674,000,000, 
compared with $659,000,000 in 1948. 

Total life insurance in force at the 
end of 1949 amounted to $9,539,000,- 
000, compared with $8,945,000,000 at 
the end of 1948. 


John Hancock Mutual 


The 87th annual report of the 
John Hancock, Boston, shows a 1949 
insurance in force total of $10,436,- 
739,685 and an assets figure of $2,- 
696,506,366.08. The total liabilities at 
the end of 1949 amounted to $2,478,- 
455,448.55. 

After adding $7,678,000 to the con- 
tingency reserves for group insurance 
and for fluctuations in security values, 
bringing the total of such contingency 
reserves to $25,836,000, unassigned 
surplus amounted to $192,214,917.53 
or 7.76 per cent of the liabilities it 
protects. 

Of the 1949 total income, $405,364,- 
768.95 was paid to or set aside for 
policyholders and beneficiaries; $11,- 
370,082.05 was required for federal, 
state and other taxes and fees; $40,- 
475,606.16 was paid for compensation 
to the field force; $33,653,532.90 was 


John Hancock Assets and Liabilities 


required for administrative and all 
other operating expenses. 

New ordinary, industrial and group 
insurance of $1,153,988,200 was is- 
sued by the company in 1949. 


Penn Mutual 


In 1949 payments under Penn Mu- 
tual, Philadelphia, contracts amount- 
ed to $71,779,660. New insurance 
bought amounted to $234,501,732. This 
figure represents an increase of $4,- 
717,895 over 1948. 

At the end of 1949, there were 742,- 
968 policies in force for $2,770,631,269. 
This tops the 1948 figure of $2,659,- 
013,126 by 4.20 per cent. 

Assets of the company totaled $1,- 
240,665,624, a 5.07 per cent increase 
over the 1948 total of $1,180,836,775. 
Liabilities increased to $1,171,999,867 
from the 1948 figure of $1,118,471,231. 
The surplus funds total of $68,665,757 
is a gain of 10.10 per cent over the 
1948 total of $62,365,544. 


Bankers National Life 


1949 new business at Bankers Na- 
tional, Montclair, N. J., amounted to 
$22,344,616, of which ordinary ac- 
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counted for $15,718,689. This latter 
amount is represented by 3,218 pol- 
icies with an average size of $4,884. 

The increase of ordinary in force 
totaled $8,204,610, bringing the com- 
pany’s total ordinary insurance in 
force to $134,464,461, with an aver- 
age size policy of $3,992. The total 
increase for all types of insurance 
amounted to $10,745,132, an insur- 
ance in force total of $161,334,781, 
representing 60,529 policies. 

Company admitted assets increased 
slightly more than three and one-half 
million dollars during 1949, the total 
being $29,734,687. 


Occidental Life 


Life insurance in force, ordinary and 
group, reached a 1949 total of $2,167,- 
713,395 at Occidental Life, Los An- 
geles. The in-force gain was $245,- 
510,789 over 1948. Total insurance 
sales amounted to $429,458,307, ex- 
ceeding the 1948 record by more than 
$21,000,000. 

Payments to policyholders totaled 
$26,591,326 for the year, a gain of 
26.56 per cent over 1948, the largest 
previous year. 

Company assets were up $34,705,385 
or 16.4 per cent over 1948 to a total 
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of $246,129,687. Surplus increased 
$5,774,220 to $21,935,456, including 
capital and surplus, the former having 
been increased to $12,500,000 late in 
1949. 


Bankers Life of Nebraska 


Bankers Life of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
showed an increase in insurance in 
force of more than $18,000,000 during 
1949 bringing the total insurance in 
force figure to $257,912,197. 

New business issued and revived 
amounted to more than $35,800,000 in 
1949. Assets of the company increased 
$3,529,000 last year bringing the total 
asset figure to $59,931,000. 


Educators Mutual 


Premiums written by the Edu- 
cators, Mutual, Lancaster, Pa., last 
year were $2,065,372, an increase of 
$625,090 during the year. Premiums 
written in 1948 were $1,440,282. For 


fo 


‘<.) 





Corporate Bonds (19.11%) .. 
Corporate Stocks (2.13%) ..... 
On Farm Properties (5.1%) 


Policy Loans (7.57% )..... 
Interest Accrued (.55%) 


Total Assets 


Legal Reserve on Policies 


Reserve for Taxes . 


| © 

Or0:0% 

45TH ANNUAL REPORT 
ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Office (1.35%) 
U. S. Government Bonds (29.00%) es 
State, County and Municipal Bonds (5.19%)......... 


First Mortgage Loans and Contracts 
On City Properties (26.09%) 


Home Office and other Real Estate (.45%) ..... ii 


Current Net Premiums and all other items (3.46%) 


LIABILITIES 


Dividends Payable to Policyowners in 1950 
Dividends left by Policyowners to draw interest 
Policy Claims in process of payment . 


Premiums and Interest paid in advance, and other 
current accounts .......... eecccsosces 


STII eireicatitiareicictitceccenncsncien 


Additional Funds for Protection of Policyowne:s 


the 4-year period, 1945-1949 inclusive, 
the volume of premiums written in- 
creased from $800,408 to the present 
figure, or approximately 150 per cent. 

Admitted assets on December 31, 
last, were $1,676,116, the highest in 
the company’s history, and policyhold- 
ers’ surplus was $363,812.  Policy- 
holders’ surplus is also now at the 
highest amount since the company’s 
organization in 1910. 

During 1948, Educators Mutual 
broadened its territorial scope to in- 
clude a number of additional states. 
This was in line with a program of 
expansion started a number of years 
ago. 


Postal Life 


Insurance in force at Postal Life, 
N. Y. C., reached $43,714,301 at the 
end of 1949. This figure represents 
an increase of 7 per cent over the 
1948 total of $40,959,297. 

The new paid-for volume was $4,- 














$ 569,314.93 
. 12,262,927.83 
2,193,378.93 
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pee 2,123,626.81 
oerees 11,063,516.63 
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3,202,266.85 
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$42,280,769.78 


$35,052,097.70 
686,642.29 
1,098,939.00 
126,208.01 
197,356.00 


on 477,010.92 


$37,638,253.92 
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Total 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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BENEFICIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


GEORGE ALBERT SMITH, President 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE $216,485.281 





750,000.00 
.... 1,000,000.00 
wwe 2,892,515.86 


~ $42,280,769.78 





720,867, an increase of 180 per cent 
over the previous year. The increased 
business was produced entirely ip 
New York State. 





Northwestern Mutual 


In 1949, new insurance of $410,282. 
000 was placed in force in the North. | 
western Mutual, Milwaukee, under 
67,052 policies, for an average policy 
face amount of $6,119. 

Company income in 1949 was $348. 
400,000, of which 63.69 per cent was 
from premiums, 21.99 per cent from 
investment income, and 14.32 per cent 
from other sources. In addition to 
benefits of $164,800,000 paid to bene- 
ficiaries and policyholders, $140,700, 
000 were credited to policy and other 
legal reserves held for their benefit, 
Contingency reserves were increased 
to $156,500,000 through the addition 
of $7,500,000. 


Berkshire Life 


During 1949, premium income at 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass, 
amounted to $11,394,000, investment 


income to $3,770,000. Payments to 








SUPERINTENDENT: William H. | 
Fissell, CLU, has been appointed 
superintendent of ordinary ager: | 
cies for Colonial Life, East 
Orange, N. J. The company re: | 
cently established an Ordinary | 
Agency department. Mr. Fissell 
entered the life insurance field 
in 1934 as a soliciting agent for | 
Connecticut General, remaining | 
with that company until 1943 | 
when he joined the home office | 
of Security Mutual as assistant | 
superintendent of agencies. 
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er 
aaa beneficiaries in the form of death New business for the past year figure of $599,908,717 was realized 
rely in claims were $3,088,000; living policy- amounted to $94,630,960, a 10.3 per by the Washington National, Evans- 
holders received a total of $3,245,000 cent increase over 1348. ton, Ill., $93,818,152 more than the 
and payments from funds left on de- During 1949, total payments to pol- 1948 total. 
| posit were $2,262,000. icyowners and beneficiaries amount- Admitted assets reached $123,327,- 
Assets increased over $7,000,000 to ed to $14,084,530. In 1948, payments 322.62, an increase of $26,596,924.16 
$117,443,993. Policy and contract re- totaled $13,495,470. over the previous year. 
10,282. serves increased $5,834,900. At the close of last year, the com- Surplus on December 31, 1949 was 
North. | After setting up reserves of ap- pany had assets of $223,365,371, an $13,338,325.94, an increase for the 
under proximately $195,000 for federal tax increase of $15,611,800 for the year. year of $2,401,797.74. Contingency 
! policy under a new tax law now before Unassigned surplus was increased reserve was increased $900,000 to 
| (Congress and after setting aside from $8,857,758 to $9,735,593 as a re- reach $4,409,000. Capital was $5,- 
; $348. funds for other liabilities, the unas- sult of 1949 operations. The invest- 000,000. 
nt was signed surplus and contingency fund ment contingency reserve was _ in- Combining capital, surplus and con- 
t from for fluctuation of investments _in- creased from $1,250,000 to $2,350,000. tingency reserve, there is excess se- 
er cent creased $1,220,536. curity to policyowners of $22,738,- 
tion to The amount of paid-for new busi- Washington National 325.94, an increase during the year 
> bene- ness during the year was $33,346,000. of $3,301,797.74. . , 
10,700, The company now has 102,176 policies A year-end life insurance in force The year-end figures include the 
1 other in force for $358,138,303. 
benefit. 
- as 
ids, State Mutual 


Insurance in force at the State 
i i at BANKERS Ls 


amounted to $1,102,261,339 in 1949. 


Individual life insurance in force rose 
f from $924,516,167 in 1948 to $978.- 
me at | : , : hs ’ OF? 


Mass. 024,682 at the end of the past year. 
stment Assets of the company increased 


nts to $22,327,894 to a total of $354,043,708. rd AN N U AL R E PORT 


$1,429,948 was added to the company’s 
































surplus. ASSETS 
M ' lit Lif Bonds (Amortized Value) --$42,192,796.69 
e ro 0 | an | U. S. Government................ $ 9,707,290.00 
| P e State and Municipal............ 2,669,663.34 
For the 18th year in succession, U. S$. Railroad........coeeccveeeens 5,405,754.59 
diced: ty Webi olen Papi Public Utilities ........... vce 12,874,382.53 
| ™ m0 ? brome: policyholders 01 Canadian see '2,201,136.48 
beneficiaries exceeded the half-billion Senet .sinesenetnsihiniinenmedinnnic 9,334,569.75 
; dollar mark at Metropolitan Life, Stocks (Preferred $1,923,869.39; 
| N. Y.C. This year a total of $768,- Common $388,548.00) .........-.0-cccscensseneeee on 2,312,417.39 
627,888 was the largest i Si aieiiiaae First Mortgages (Farm $1,479,936.63; 
es alba Ph rgest in the com City $2,542,884.60; F.H.A. $5,391,159.96; 
pany's o<-year history. G.1. $361,199.65) 9,775,180.84 
The Metropolitan closed its books Real Estate (Home Office $34,268.83; 
for the year with $41,699,549,717 of Sold Under Contract $52,411.88) ......-...0..-00-+5 86,680.71 
life insurance in force side iets Loans on Policies .............000.+«.-.- 3,033,748.57 
_ ee ee be fore e, which com Gudh te: Gillies und bette 1,346,106.03 
pares with $39,958,517,854 in force at Accrued Interest and Remts...c...ceccocccoscvcssssseeseseonee 587,151.67 
the end of 1948. The 1949 total is Due from Rei ance Compani 26,856.00 
made up of $20,842,188,915 of ordi- Deferred and Unreported Premiums. 
' nary insurance; $10,079,769,213, in- end Misc. Items (Less Non-Admitted)............ 570,066.42 
dustrial; and $10,777,591,589, group. TOTAL $59,931 ,004.32 
. The amount of new life insurance 
} issued was $2,778,793,267, as com- LIABILITIES 
| pared with $2,904,157,071 for 1948. Policyholders Reserves 53,476,997.88 
Of the 1949 issue. $1.656.021.996§ was Policy Reserve .........--..:000-+ $47,401,299.00 
iadieanes Gea aceon wen Supplementary Contract .... 2,915,461.00 
ary insurance; $701,920,796, In- Prepaid Premiums .............. 1,758,226.00 
dustrial: and $420,850,475, group. Dividends Left at Interest.... 1,402,011.88 
Premiums Pald in Advance and Accounts Accrued.. 101,618.64 





At the end of 1949, the company’s 
Dividends to Policyholders Payable in 1950 




















{ assets st é $9.707.947.682 > 
statutor aque we - a 1,947,682. The and Reserves for Deferred Dividends.............. 338,216.02 . 
mH.j ° ory reserve for future payments Reserve for Taxes Payable im 1950..........-...0.-c0 150,000.00 
nted tO policyholders was $8,252,239,531. Reserve for Retirement Plans 994,936.19 - 
| This and other obligations brought Death Claims Reported, No Proofs 
agen: | the company’s total liabilities to $9,- inci. $50,000.00 Reserve for Not Reported...... pregnant 
. 149.315.8032 A ‘plus of $558.6: Reserve for Miscelloneous Small Accounts... one 706. 
East 49,010,503. A surplus of $55 ,631,- Reserve for Fluctuation in Asset Values.................. 250,000.00 
y re | >) Is being held in reserve. Additional Funds for Protection of Pollcyholders... 4,485,696.16 
) af The interest yield on all the com- : ai “<r ; 
nary pany’s investments averaged 3.07 per : vor $59,931,004.3 
iasell cent as compared with 3.03 per cent RECORD FOR 1949 
field | | 1948, and 2.94 per cent in 1947. INSURANCE ISSUED, REVIVED AND INCREASED......$ 35,843,819.00 
f INSURANCE IN FORCE DECEMBER 31, 1949.............. 257,912,197.00 
or i : INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN FORCE................. wsseuee 18,672,239.63 
ning | Home Life of N. Y. 5 INCREASE IN ASSETS. 3,529,369.21 
g 
1943 , * 1949 insurance in force total of H, $. Wilson, President C. H. Heyl, Agency Vice President = 
| 835,819,288 was reported by the . HOME OFFICE — LINCOLN  ¥ 


vffice | Home Life of N. Y. This marks an 
stant merease of 7.2 per cent over the pre- 
vious year and an increase of 57.4 
per cent over 1944. : 


NOW A MUTUAL COMPANY 
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business of the Great Northern Life, Great-West Life increase of $26,300,000 in 1949 the 
which was merged with the Washing- growth in assets in four years was 5% 

ton National in December. A record volume of $228,000,000 over $100,000,000. ati 
new business was placed with the polic 
Mutual Life of N. Y. Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Canada, — 85,50 
Policyholders and their families last in 1949. This is a $80,000,000 - Atlantic Life force 
year received total benefit payments Oe Ie ee ee ee an, Insurance in force for Atlantic} the 3 
of $115,764,384 from Mutual Life. Total business in force of $1,503,- Life. Richmond, Va., increased $10.) Withi 
Insurance in force continued to gain 600,008 represented ose sage cores of 994 600 during 1949 and amounted | Ne 
in 1949 with a total of $4,315.564,- $157,000,000 in 1949. The increase ree $206 585,726 at the close of the) 62-4 
711 marking an increase of $80,796,- was the largest in the companys — | oper 
039 over the 1948 figure. history and SS per com above vy Company assets rose more than resul 
More than 53,000 policies providing Srerage a the yap tea psa ager three and three-quarter millions dur. | and | 
$268,428,992 of protection were issued. The total business in force at the end ing the year’s operations and ex. Thes 
This compared with $284,248,445 of of the year included $1,262,000,000 canies O00 willless ot te et ne 
new business in the previous year. insurance and $241,000,000 deferred Pm gesrety 200,3 
The average size of policy issued in annuities. 7s Payments to policyowners and ben- —: 
1949 was $5,053, the highest on record Total assets were increased to $357,- eficiaries during 1949 amounted &| oe : 
for the 107-year-old company. 600,000 at the year-end. With the $2,956,761.57, increasing the total pay. ae 
ss ceacclishioiils ae ments since the company’s organiza- 29 RA’ 
SRS sre SS tion fifty years ago to more than $80, “ 
aeesceesthoess 000,000.00. an", 
1948. 
° ° ( 446,1% 
ER Reliance Life Pe 

SRS New all-time highs in assets and 

SK New all-time highs in assets and | 

etanntetatncncesee x aie = te, Svea minions : 

IO? % insurance in force were attained by Lince 

the Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Life insurance in force at the end} _ /s 
of the year was $930,139,043. The | tional 
amount of new life insurance paid| °Y * 
for in 1949 was $99,225,383. p 809,0 
The average size life policy placed | policy 
in force last year set a new company | —— 
record at $4,488. i aed 
TT. The total of accident and health | oa 3 
HE ONE THING that usually stops when insurance premiums of $1,397,354 comp: 


also set a new mark. 898 95 
Assets increased $20,751,590 toa) =” 
total of $279,632,439. 
Payments to policyholders and ben- Conn 


a home buyer gets disabled is his income. 


Nothing else does. The family still gathers 
at table three times a day. The bills roll 


in steadily. The mortgage payment falls eficiaries in 1949 amounted to §i4, Lif 
na a y: : a 667,974 of which $8,667,290 went to} of th. 
due each month. living policyholders. of $3, 


The premium income of the conm- 


That’s why the only complete Mortgage : aan eo 
. : F £48 pany last year was $30,992,259.97. 


Protection plan is one that pays the mort- 
gage instalment during disability. 


Equitable of lowa 


Equitable of Iowa’s surplus funds 
increased by $1,184,168 in 1949. The ” 
resulting surplus together with cap- | 
ital stock of the company amounted 
to $17,010,022, the largest in Equi- | 
table history. 

A new business total of $107,680, 
644 increased the company’s life <q 
surance in force by $59,144,457, bring- | 
ing the total at the end of the year to | 
$1,038,816,772. 

Assets increased $25,103,643 for 
INSURANCE COMPANY of CALIFORNIA ee the year, resulting in total assets at 

V. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice President fa! the end of 1949 of $399,689,418. 


The Occidental plan does. It pays /:fetime 
income for lifetime disability. At death it 
also pays the remaining debt balance and 
gives the widow a two-year income. 





We've yet to find a home buyer who does 
not like this kind of mortgage insurance. 





“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS...THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” Connecticut Mutual 


Benefits to policyholders and bene 
ficiaries of The Connecticut Mutual, | 
Hartford, amounted to $57,925,769 
in 1949. Total payments made 
policyholders and beneficiaries since CHA 
the company was organized in 184) Cathl 
went over the one billion mark during | the b 
the year and now amount to $1,017; | 
see woos 046,388. 
Potoceeeets Caterer a SRR New business of $211,080,098 was | Edwir 


: 





assur; 
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5% million better than the 1948 fig- 
= The average amount per new 


ure. Verag : 
policy was $5,546 as compared with 
¢5503 for 1948. Life insurance in 
force increased $128,451,763 during 


the year to a total of $1,960,015,873, 
within 40 million of the 2 billion mark. 

New investments amounted to $120,- 
642,489. Net earnings from insurance 
operation were $17,464,934. The net 
result of the year’s investment gains 
and losses was a gain of $6,212,057. 
These earnings were allocated as fol- 
lows: dividends to policyholders, $11,- 
200,395; added to market fluctuation 
and investment contingencies reserve, 
$6,829,494; added to special reserves 
for operations in policies not yet ma- 
tured, $3,000,000; added to surplus, 
$2,647,102. 

Total assets amounted to $781,744,- 
383. an increase of $57,454,535 over 
1948. Liabilities amounted to $729, 
146,184 as compared with last year’s 
total of $676,468,246. 


Lincoln National Life 


Insurance in force at Lincoln Na- 
tional, Fort Wayne, Indiana, increased 
by $288,036,000 to a total of $3,487,- 
899,000 in 1949. Surplus to protect 
policyholders increased $6,997,000 
during 1949 and at the year’s end 
stood at $39,660,000. Admitted assets 
increased during the year by $48,122,- 
000 to a total of $424,478,000. The 
company’s total income for 1949 was 
$98,924,000. 


Connecticut General 

Life insurance in force at the end 
of the year was at a new high level 
of $3,181,501,590 for Connecticut Gen- 





CHAIRMAN: Lawrence M. 
Cathles was elected chairman of 
the board, North American Re- 
assurance, succeeding the late 
Edwin G. Merrill. 


eral, Hartford. New life insurance 
issued during the year was $303,043,- 
718, 

Accident and health insurance 
premiums including group accident 
and sickness increased to $19,272,239. 
Annuity income in force also increas- 
ed. Total cash premium income, in- 
cluding all lines, increased to $113,- 
626,107. 

Payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries during the year amounted to 
$52,728,718, some $64 million more 
than in 1948, bringing the total paid 
since organization to $685,393,824. 

Assets totaled $759,096,140 and ob- 
ligations $700,891,401. 


Jefferson Standard 


A company record was set by the 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro, N. C., 


in 1949 volume of business. A total 
of $123,311,256 brought the year-end 
total of insurance in force to $894,- 
202,998. Net gain in insurance in 
force amounted to over $73 million, 
nearly four times the net gain in 
1939. 

Total assets of $242,758,227 rep- 
resent a gain of $21,613,316 over the 
preceding year. 

Payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries in 1949 amounted to $11,209,- 
415 of which $5,449,249 was paid to 
living policyholders. 


North American Life 
Total life insurance in force for 
the North American Life of Chicago 
reached an all-time high of $128,126,- 
(Continued on page 66) 





Recent surveys 
show that young 
men today are 
seeking a career 
that offers them 
an opportunity 
to earn a good 
income with a 
secure, well- 
established com- 
pany. We be- 
lieve that life 
insurance sell- 
ing is that sort 
of career. 

Two factors that 


surance selling are 
training. 


a contract is signed. 





CAREER TARGETS 





help young men who join the 
Guardian capitalize on the opportunities in life in- 
scientific selection and modern 


Our selection process includes the Aptitude Index, 
a Strong Vocational Interest Chart. a personal quali- 
fications rating and a thorough market analysis. This 
selection assures both the company and the applicant 
that the requirements for success are present before 


The training program consists of thorough and con- 


tinuous instruction, which offers every man a chance 
to attain maximum efficiency in selling. 


GUARDIAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


50 Union Square, New York City 
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PASSING 
JUDGMENT 





by 
Halsey D, 


Josephson 


EORGE DEILDRICH, General Agent for Puritan Life, was trying 
to figure out how he could work all day and still see so fe 


tangible results, when his telephone rang. His caller introduc) 


himself. He was Mr. William Javit, editor of the Monthly Insurang 


Service, published by Business Facets, Inc. He had heard tha) @ 


Deidrich had an entirely new wrinkle on retirement sales; he wa 
in the neighborhood and he would like to come up and hear it firg 
hand. Deidrich, who, like most of us, gives away his pet ideas » 
readily as his worn out neckties, said: “Sure.” 


Fifteen minutes later Deidrich spilled it and Javit soaked it Up. 
“I think it’s great,” the editor said. “How about giving us a 2,0) 
word article on it for our next issue?” 
“I don’t think I've ever written anything for you before’ 


Deidrich answered. “What do you generally pay for that kind of 
article?” 








He was instantly treated to smile No. 4—the charming-disarn. 
ing-substitute-for-money smile. “Frankly, Mr. Deidrich, we don'/ 
pay anything but publicity value. Our service goes all over the 
country. Life insurance men are glad to contribute for the corollan 
advantages.”” The smile widened. 





Deidrich’s disappeared. “I don’t want to be rude, Mr. Javit, but 
your company is in business for profit. It seems to need readabk’ 
stuff. You think I can produce it. It will take at least one night ty! 
turn it out. I don’t think you have the right to ask me to do that fo} 
nothing.” 


No. 4 again. “You must realize the enormous publicity value o 
an article in a magazine of national circulation,” Javit drooled. 


Deidrich, who was not happy before Javit’s telephone call, be 
cause he realized how much time he wasted on inconsequentiak 
speedily got a great deal less happy. “Look, Javit,” he said, “Tn 
trying hard not to be mean, but I don’t know where you fellows ge 
off. How would you react, if I asked you to write something for m 
company without compensation? I don’t think you'd be so happ 
about those corollary advantages. Why, darn it, I've already given 
you a half-hour of my time and the best idea I’ve had in years, an 
you have the nerve to ask me to write an article on it. Why, you'd 
think I called on you to ask you for a job!” 





Somehow Javit managed to contrive the amazed look. “Mr 
Deidrich,” he said, “we're not short of material. Hundreds of life 
insurance men would be delighted to have an article in the Month) 
Insurance Service.” 


“You're darn right,” Deidrich shot out, “and that’s why the 
sales stuff in your paper isn’t worth a hoot. It’s written by young’ 
sters in the business about two years who are dying to get thei 
names in print. They're the only people who'll write your articles) 
for nothing. If you want that lousy service of yours to be any go0 
you've got to have it written by men of experience who've tried ov! 
their ideas. And, my cheap friend, those fellows won't work fo 
nothing. And neither will I.” 


Javit left before any blows were struck. On the way down , 
the elevator he was practically overcome with righteous indignation, 


ce be Dh He was actually convinced that Deidrich had taken advantag 
of him. 
Back in the Puritan Life office, Deidrich, for the first time thé 
day, felt genuinely anxious to go to work. 
e 
| 
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He’s the one at the right next to the 
school traffic patrol. Probably have a 
little difficulty in freshman English. 
And not quite heavy enough for the 
freshman squad. But the fact is, his 
father started him on the way to col- 
lege two years ago. That’s when dad 
took out the Endowment Policy that 
will pay for little Joe’s education. 


His father started by saying, “I'd like 
to see him go to my old school if we 
can afford it when he’s ready for col- 


lege.” And then after a time, it dawned 
on dad that there were too many ifs, 
that the thing to do was take the ifs 
out of son’s college education and make 


it a sure thing. 


That’s one of the wonderful things 
about Endowment Policies. They help 
take the “ifs” out of the future. For En- 
dowment Policies are really a form of 
savings—but guaranteed savings. The 
moment you sign an Endowment Pol- 
icy, the full face amount of the policy 
is added to your estate, even though you 
might not live tocomplete the payments. 


Endowments are the practical way 
to build for the obligations and de- 


ferred pleasures of the future. They 
offer a systematic savings plan without 
the “ifs” and “maybes.” For Endow- 
ments are sure as only Life Insurance 
is sure. 


* * * 


Your Union Central Agent has a plan 
to meet every life insurance need. He 
has contracts ranging from Non-Con- 
vertible Term, the lowest premium pol- 
icy of all, to Single Premium Endow- 
ment, the highest. Through these mod- 
ern, liberal policies, he can provide the 
finest possible life insurance coverage 
for applicants from birth to age 65, in- 
clusive. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Co. 


CINCINNATI, 


OHIO 
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By Kenilworth H. Mathus 
“The Idea Man” 





( AGENTS ) 


63. PERPETUAL THOUGHT - STIMULATOR. 
Everytime you are about to open a prospect’s door, ask 
yourself this question—and reflect on it all the time 
between calls: “Am I going in feet first, or head first?” 

64. HELLO, GOODBY. Salesmen in general have 
only 1952 working hours, only 976 of actual selling. 
Industrial salesmen (industrial goods, not industrial 
life insurance) handle an average of 488 accounts, and 
if they tried to equalize calls they’d be spending two 
hours yearly, or sixty minutes twice a year, with each 
company where they have at least three persons to sell. 
(With you, it may be a man and his wife.) . . . Dis- 
play and direct-mail advertising is one of the “time 
solutions” for these men, as for you. 

65. YOU PAYS YOUR MONEY AND YOU TAKES 
YOUR PICK. A Florida insurance man distributes, 
instead of the conventional book matches, pocket packs 
of sterilized toothpicks. Element of novelty is attained 
not only through use of unusual “premium,” but via 
the slogan on the front of the packet, “Pick Us for 
Your Insurance.” Agency’s trade mark appears on 
reverse. Not ultra dignified, perhaps, but at least it’s 
different, what? 

66. HELLO, JIM. Write a long-hand note on the 
cover of suitable company sales literature. Something 
like, “See page 3,” or “Think you’ll be surprised at the 
chart in the center pages, Bill.” Personalizes an other- 
wise cold message. 
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Another in The Spectator’s popular series 9 
“Mental Vitamins.” There’s something in thi 
article for each individual reader of this magazine. 
Look for the series every month on these pages, 
—The Editors. 


HERES 
AN IDEA 


(Installment No. 4) 











( MANAGERS ) 


67. WHERE THE PROSPECTS ARE. Are you 
keeping your men out of the office as much as possible, 
by minimizing every reason for them to stick behind 
closed doors? 

68. LET’S GET TOGETHER. Make a list of all 
the selling points most commonly (and resultfully 
used by your men. Then compare with a list of all the 
selling points stressed in the company’s display ad- 
vertising, direct mail, and sales literature. There may 
be some that you, locally, are overlooking. 

69. SPECIAL AWARDS? How about offering spe- | 
cial prizes, quarterly or annually, (a) for the best rec- 
ord of a salesman taking into account changed local 
conditions, and (b) for the “most perfect perforn- 
ance”’? 

70. MAN BITES DOG. One merchant took paid 
space to tell of the outstanding service rendered him 
by his life insurance man. “Were you ever so pleased 
with another man’s way of doing business that you 
wanted to tell the world about it?” began the copy 
“W.E.G.—and Son during many years have done con | 
sistently what we considered impossible. They have 
secured for us perfect insurance and perfect service 
After having paid $ in premiums, we are still| 
paying premiums and like it. Our sincere appreciation 
of the services rendered is our sole reason for pub-| 
lishing this advertisement.” (Give you an idea for} 
one or two of your closest policyholders?) 
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(__H.0. AND/OR FIELD ) 





71. DRAMATIZING SALES HELPS. Men in at- 
tendance at a sales meeting were given a novel set of 
“notes,” in the form of a “Royal Flush” poker hand. 
There was the Ace of Hearts (national advertising) ; 
King of Hearts (direct mail); Queen (sales promo- 
tion); Jack (newspaper advertising) and Ten (the 
company magazine). Each “card” listed outstanding 
features of that particular sales help. 

72. LET THERE BE LIGHT. One company sent its 
men a Christmas tree bulb and an accompanying card. 
“Here’s a Christmas Tree Light,” read the card. “Ap- 
parently in perfect shape, yet it isn’t lighted. Of 
course not; it lacks the proper contacts. You have 
some prospects in good business condition, and yet 
they don’t glow with group life insurance. Oh, oh, we 
get it! They aren’t hooked up yet. ... The great power 
plant of the compary is right behind you. Group line- 
men, make your contacts. Let there be light!” 

73. NEW SELLING POINTS. Here are six ways 
to get em: (1) “Merchandise” the policy contract— 
via a catchy new name, pushing a trade mark, promot- 
ing a trade character, publicizing a slogan; (2) Change 
the size, shape, appearance of the policy; (3) Simplify 
the wording (I’m probably wasting my breath on this 
one); (4) Sell to “new” markets (new prospects, new 
uses) such as covering individual transactions of per- 
sonal loan companies, time payments, etc.—you think 
up a good one; (5) Stress the fact that the G.O.C. 
(Grand Ol’ Company) is now a strong national ad- 
vertiser, if this is the case; (6) Tell the world about 
your fine new sales literature, assuming you have it. 

74. WIFE INSURANCE. An Ohio candy manufac- 
turer offers a “wife insurance policy.” By signing the 
“policy” (an order for candy to be mailed at stated 
intervals), the purchaser “insures” himself of a happy 
wife; i.e., one who is properly rewarded with gifts on 
appropriate occasions. An accompanying folder is 
printed in the appearance of a life insurance policy, and 
utilizes life insurance jargon, as well. “This certifies,” 
it says in part, “that we will ship to the beneficiary, 
to arrive on or before the dates mentioned, candy con- 
tracted for in advance by the policyholder. 





( HOME OFFICE ) 


75. THIS MODERN AGE. An enterprising insur- 
ance company editor gets interviews in agency offices 
that ring true with an on-the-spot informality. He 
merely takes with him one of the new-fangled wire- 
tape recorders, after first arming himself with a few 
notes and questions to guide him during the interview 
with agent or manager. Presto—both men talk as 
they really do talk, and a record is made for transcrip- 
tion later in type in the company magazine. 

76. ANNUAL REPORTS THAT ARE ACTUALLY 
READ. As indicative of the vast strides being made 
in the humanized presentation of (some) annual re- 
ports, we salute one which gave a one-line definition 
or explanation for each of the already-simplified head- 
ings used. For example: 

Statement: Webster says, “Report of Condition”— 
so a statement is merely a financial bill of health. 

Assets. “The entire property of a corporation for 
payment of obligation.” 

Insurance in Force. Means homes and individuals 
with protection. 

Policy Reserves. Means money for payment to future 
widows, orphans, estates . . . and for retirement in- 
comes. 

Surplus Funds. Money over and above that needed 
for paying all obligations (extra protection). 

Not bad, eh? Let’s see you try your hand at making 
the next annual report different—and more interesting. 

77. ANNIVERSARY ISSUE. If you’re planning to 
commemorate the 25th, 50th, 75th, or 100th anniver- 
sary of your company with a special commemorative 
issue of the company magazine, don’t overlook the 
advantages of including old-time samples of both com- 
pany and non-company advertisements of those days. 

78. COMPETITION WITH GEORGE WASHING- 
TON. At least one life insurance company has utilized 
postage stamps as an advertising medium. Prior to 
1882, when the practice became illegal, one of the 
largest of the New York companies printed the name 
of the company and of its president, around the four 
sides of the postage stamp itself. 

(Watch for next month’s instalment) 








A Salute to a 
Pilot Leader: 





GREENSBORO, 





W. ROY PARSONS 


W. Roy Parsons, General Agent for our Norfolk Agency. led his agency 
to top honors in volume of business during 1949. He was the leading 
General Agent in production from new organization. too. Mr. Parsons 

is an energetic agency manager who has always used wisely and effectively 
the recruiting and training materials available through his home office. He 
has a number of top-notch career underwriters. We are proud 

he and his agency are leaders in the Pilot field. 
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Freight Cars 

HE Equitable Society of N. Y. 

has announced a plan to purchase 
new railroad freight cars and then 
lease them to the nation’s railroads. 
The plan has the Equitable pur- 
chasing the freight cars from the 
manufacturer and paying for them 
over a five-year period. Then the 
cars are rented to the railroads for 
an initial period of 15 years with 
provision to renew the option for a 
period of up to 10 years at 20¢ per 
day. At the present time the rail- 
roads are required to pay at least 
a 20 per cent cash down payment 
on new freight car equipment. 


‘ 


NALU Meeting 


T the NALU midyear meeting 

in Oklahoma City, March 20- 

24, it was announced that a “com- 

mittee on industry development 

and information” has been ap- 
pointed. 

The committee will have three 
objectives: 

1. To consider the role that the 
life insurance industry should play 
in any economic and social develop- 
ments that are closely related to the 
life insurance business; 

2. Prepare and disseminate in- 


formation that will cause the public 





ELECTED: D. Bobb Slattery, as 
vice-president and superinten- 
dent of agencies, Penn Mutual 
Life. Mr. Slattery now serves as 
vice-president of the National 
Life of Vermont going with that 
company in 1940 after a sixteen 
year association with Penn Mu- 
tual. He will assume his new 
post on May 15th. 
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to have a better appreciation for 
the services that are rendered by 
the life insurance agent; 

3. Protect those agents who have 
a substantial investment in em- 
ployee benefit plans against en- 
croachment by those outside the 
business. 

Henry S. Stout, John Hancock, 
Dayton, is chairman of the commit- 
tee. 

Another important development 
out of the Oklahoma City meeting 
was the NALU resolution stating 
that “this association is opposed to 
any form of legislation to provide 
compulsory insurance for health, 
hospital care, medical or surgical 
services to be controlled or ad- 
ministered by any federal govern- 
mental agency.” 


Life Insurance Sales 


EBRUARY purchases of new 

life insurance were the largest 
for any month on record, the Life 
Agency Management Association 
reports. The record total was due 
in large part to a 282% increase 
in group life insurance purchases 
over the corresponding month last 
year, much of this increase com- 
ing from the new group insurance 
programs of Bethlehem Steel and 
several other large firms. All types 
of life insurance showed increases 
in the month, however. 

Life insurance purchases of all 
types in the U. S. in February 
showed an increase of 36% over 
purchases in the corresponding 
month of last year. Total pur- 
chases in February were $2,335,- 
000,000 compared with $1,711,000,- 
000 in February of last year. 

Purchases of ordinary life in- 
surance in February were $1,207,- 
000,000, up 5° over February a 
year ago. 

Industrial life insurance pur- 
chases in February amounted to 
$433,000,000, an increase of 15% 
over the corresponding month last 
year. 

Group life insurance purchases 
were $695,000.000 in February, an 
increase of 282% over February 
a year ago. These purchases rep- 
resent new groups set up and do 
not include additions of insured 
personnel under group insurance 
contracts already in force. 


Whe VC | 


In the first two months of the 
year total life insurance pur- 
chases were $4,080,000,000, an in- 
crease of 16° over the first two 
months of 1949. Purchases of 
ordinary life insurance accounted 
for $2,347,000,000 of the months’ 
aggregate, an increase of 2°: over 
last year. Industrial life insur- 
ance purchases represented $835,- 
000,000 of the current year’s total, 
an increase of 14% as compared 
with last year, while group life 
insurance purchases amounted to 
$898,000,000, an increase of 78% 
as compared with the first two 
months of last year. 


Small Companies 

Spring Conference 
“Supervision” was the theme de- 

veloped at the Small Companies 

Spring Conference, March 20-22, 

Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

The opening session’s keynote ad- 





Adam, 


Alvah B. 


newly appointed general agent in 


DELEGATE: 


Philadelphia for Bankers Na- 
tional Life. Montelair, N. J., at- 
tended the Fifth World Congress 
of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce International held in Ma- 
ni'a, P. L., fast month. Mr. Adam 
is president of the Philadelphia 
Junior Chamher. 
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dress was delivered by Ralph R. 
Lounsbury, president, Bankers Na- 
tional, Montclair. Mr. Lounsbury 
pointed out that the decline in the 
value of the dollar causes benefi- 
ciaries to realize less on life insur- 
ance dollars. 

John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
managing director, agency man- 
agement association, called for a 
closer spirit of human relations be- 
tween the agency executive and the 
rest of the home office. 

Frank P. Samford, president, 
Liberty National, Birmingham, 
presented a challenge to life insur- 
ance companies in stating that “the 
life insurance business must under- 
take to educate the American people 
on the idea that if we wish our 
government to give money to the 
unfortunate, if we wish to pay 
those who are voluntarily unem- 
ployed, if we wish to build hospitals 
and furnish free medical service, 
and do the many other things that 
are being proposed, that we must 
pay for them currently and not re- 
sort to deficit financing.” 


Appointment 


ILLIAM C. SAFFORD, vice- 

president of Western & South- 
ern Life, Cincinnati, was appointed 
by President Truman to the Board 
of Visitors to the U. S. Military 
Academy at West Point, N. Y., for 
a term of three years. 

The Board of Visitors is com- 
posed of the Chairmen of the Armed 
Services Committee of the U. S. 
Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, three other Senators, 
four Repesentatives and six civil- 
ians. 


Weather Forecaster 


pg neat have a new weath- 
er forecaster thanks to lights 
installed on the tower of John Han- 
cock’s new home office. The lights 
forecast four kinds of weather— 
clear, cloudy, rain and snow. They 
change daily at 5 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
to indicate the weather for the 
next twelve hours, as based on offi- 
cial predictions from the U. S. 


Weather Bureau at Logan Interna- 
tional Airport. 

A steady red beam foretells rain, 
a flashing red beam, snow, a steady 
blue beam, clear and a flashing blue 
beam, cloudy weather. Handy wal- 
let-size cards giving this informa- 
tion are being distributed by the 
company and its agents. 

The weather-light beam is de- 
rived from six panels of light on 
each of the four sides of the tower, 
below the beacon light. Each panel 
contains approximately 35 reflector 
flood lamps of 150-watt strength. 
About 15 of these lamps are covered 


with red glass lenses and the rest 
with blue glass lenses. 

The U. S. Army cooperated with 
the John Hancock in the orig- 
inal tests of the weather lights. 
Servicemen with walkie-talkies, sta- 
tioned three and five miles from the 
Hancock home office, gave invalu- 
able help to the company in report- 
ing which colors could be best seen 
at these distances. 

a . 

The Army is asking Congress to 
appropriate $112,000,000 for re- 
search and development in the next 
fiscal year, an increase of $6,000,- 
000 over last year. The increase is 
to be earmarked for five particular 
projects, including one to start med- 
ical research in the fields of pre- 
ventive psychiatry, radiation in- 
jury, and preventive medicine. 


LAA EASTERN ROUND TABLE 





SALES PROMOTION SEMINAR: one of the informal discus- 
sions conducted as part of the LAA Eastern Round Table at 
New York’s Park Sheraton Hotel. Other sessions covering topics 
pertinent to the life insurance advertising man were being held 


in other quarters. The main address at the March meeting was 


delivered by Claris Adams, president, Ohio State Life. 





ADVERTISERS COMMITTEE: (left to right) Seneca Gamble, 
Mass. Mutual; George Kelley, New York Life; John Slattery, 
Guardian Life; Betty MceGuckin, Presbyterian Ministers Fund; 
Wende'l Buck, Manhattan Life; Charies Yorke, John Hancock; 
Royden Berger, Connecticut Mutual; Edward Merrill, Security 
Mutual; Robert Cooper, North American Life. 
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TAX ANALYSIS 





Employee Pensions 


By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Advisor in Estate and Tax Matters 


CCORD:iNG to receat reports, 
A tnere nas been a substantial 
increase in the number of employee 
pension and profit-sharing plans 
adopted by employers during the 
last few years. Even the labor 
unions are including such plans in 
their demands for increased com- 
pensation. 

A majority of the plans included 
in these reports naturally qualify 
under Section 165 of the Internal 
Revenue Code, otherwise they would 
never have been adopted, for if they 
should fail to qualify, the employer 
would not be permitted to deduct 
his contributions to the fund in the 
computation of his federal income 
tax, and in such a case he would be 
disinclined to put the plan in force 
as he might consider it too expen- 
sive. 

Of course, there are a number of 
advantages to be obtained by quali- 
fying the plan under Section 165, 
but, on the other hand, there are 
certain disadvantages. In general, 
the advantages might be summar- 
ized as follows: 

1) Within certain limits the 
employer may deduct his 
contribution to the plan com- 
puting his income 
tax. 

Income accumulations to the 
fund are not subject to fed- 
eral income tax. 

The employees are not re- 
juired to pay federal income 
tax on the employer’s con- 
1 or on the fund ac- 
imulations until] they re- 


federal 


¢rthiitinr 


eive their payments from 
the fund. If, however, the 
fund is invested in life in- 


surance on the lives of the 
are required 
to pay a tax annually on the 


term cost of the life insur- 


empiovees. they 
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Naturally, the principal disad- 
vantages of such a “qualified” plan 
is the fact that the fund is not re- 
coverable by the employer, but 
must be used for the benefit of the 
employees. There are, however, 
other disadvantages. 

(1) In general, the plan cannot 

be made to “qualify” if only 
a few employees, or a small 


percentage of the entire 
group, are included. 
(2) Annual reports must be 


made to the Commissioner 
of the Internal Revenue, giv- 
ing full details of the plan 
in order to justify qualifi- 
cation. This takes time and 
involves considerable addi- 
tional cost in many cases. 

If the employer desires to 
discontinue further contri- 
butions to the plan without 
losing all of his tax deduc- 
tions, he must obtain permis- 
sion from the Government. 

(4) If an employee dies under 

an “insured” plan before re- 
tirement, the employer is 
not permitted to deduct the 
proceeds of the policy in the 
computation of his federal 
income tax. All he is able 
to deduct are the premiums 
he has actually paid for the 
policy. 

Because of the foregoing disad- 
vantages, and many other peculiar 
circumstances surrounding the bus- 
iness, there are thousands of em- 
ployers throughout the country who 
desire to build a pension reserve 
for a certain number of their em- 
ployees but have failed to do so in 
the belief that an “unqualified” pen- 
sion plan would be too costly, or 
that none of the benefits of the 
“qualified” plan would be obtain- 
able. Of course, this is not the 
case in a majority of instances. An 


(3 


examination of the facts and a com- 
parison of the two plans may be 
helpful. 

Assume, for example, that Mr. A. 
owns a business in which he em- 
ploys 75 workers. Of these em- 
ployees, about 50 are unionized 
freight handlers and truckmen; 20 
are office help, mostly women; while 
the remaining five are key em- 
ployees in charge of sales and de- 
liveries. The company has been in 
operation for many years and all 
five of the key employees have been 
with the company for at least 20 
years. The 50 union employees are 
somewhat transient and only one 
has been working for the company 
over five years. Of the 20 office 
help, it is known that practically 
all will sooner or later marry and 
leave their positions, although 
there is one, age 40, who has been 
with the company over 20 years 
and is likely to remain until re- 
tirement. 

Mr. A. has been convinced for 
some time that all five of the key 
men and the lady office manager 
have a real need for additional life 
insurance and that the company 
should commence to build some sort 
of a reserve for their retirement. 
They have all given the company 
loyal service over a long period of 
time and Mr. A. feels an obligation 
to them and their families. Nat- 
urally, he cannot feel the same 
toward his other employees who 
have not given the company the 
years of service and probably only 
a small number may reach retire- 
ment age before leaving his employ. 

So, Mr. A. does not want to set 


COMPLETE PERSONAL 
INSURANCE COVERAGE 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
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THEO P. BEASLEY, President 
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up a “qualified” plan under which 
he would be obliged to include some 
employees other than those he de- 
sires. Furthermore, he personally 
knows the circumstances surround- 
ing the families of the six long- 
time employees and believes that he 
should provide for them on an in- 
dividual need- basis—not on a cold 
formula. 

Mr. A. finally adopted the fol- 
lowing plan: For the five male em- 
ployees, he purchased a sufficient 
amount of retirement income at 
65, with life insurance to fit the 
individual need of each employee. 

For the female employee, he pur- 
chased a sufficient amount of re- 
tirement income at age 60, without 
insurance. 

All of the policies were purchased 
and owned by the company. 

True, under such an arrange- 
ment, the company will not be per- 
mitted to deduct the premiums paid 
for federal income tax purposes, 
but if and when the proceeds are 
used for employee benefits the de- 
duction may be made. In reality, 
the plan adopted results in a post- 
ponement of the deduction benefit. 
But, the advantage obtained far 
outweights this one disadvantage. 


Availability of Cash 

(1) The fund is always available 
to the employer. There are many 
circumstances under which this 
feature could be of great impor- 
tance. It is quite possible that 
sometime in the future the com- 
pany might find itself in need of 
additional cash in order to keep in 
operation on a_ profitable basis. 
Naturally, the success of the busi- 
ness is just as important to the em- 
ployees as it is to the employer— 
failure would mean the loss of their 
positions. Hence, the availability 
to the company of the cash values 
of the insurance on the lives of the 





employees may be a vital factor at 
some future date. 

(2) If, for some reason, an em- 
ployee should decide to resign his 
position prior to retirement, the 
employer might be placed in a dis- 
advantageous position and find it 
difficult and costly to obtain a satis- 
factory replacement. The cash value 
of the employee's policy could prove 
very helpful in such an emergency. 
It is quite logical to assume that 
the employer might not desire to 
give the policy to the resigning 
employee, and he might also prefer 
not to allocate the policy benefits 
to other employees. By having full 
control and ownership of the con- 
tract, the employer is in a position 
to take whatever action he desires 
without suffering too great a loss. 

(3) The insurance requirements 
of the employees may change prior 
to retirement. For example, Mr. A. 
purchased $15,000 on one of his 
key men. This employee has a de- 
pendent wife and two minor chil- 
dren, and, because of unfortunate 
circumstances in his family, he has 
been unable to carry a sufficient 
amount of life insurance for their 
protection. However, before this 
employee retires, his children may 
grow up and become prosperous 
and his wife might die. Hence, 
sometime prior to retirement, there 
may be no great need for this addi- 
tional insurance coverage. With 
the policy owned and controlled by 
the employer, this situation could be 
corrected at the proper time, at a 
saving to the employer. 

As for the tax consequences, the 
following points would seem to be 
of importance: 

(1) If the employer owns and 
controls the insurance policies on 
the lives of the employees, and is 
the beneficiary, of course, he may 
not deduct the premiums paid for 
federal income tax purposes. On 


in offering special services for group policy- 


owners thru its unique Salary Savings Plan. 
Represented only by full-time fieldmen. 
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the other hand, the employee in- 
cludes nothing in his taxable in- 
come by reason of the payment of 
the premiums by the employer. 

Under the “qualified” plan, the 
employer would be permitted to de- 
duct the premiums paid and the 
employee would include only the 
term cost of the insurance risk in 
his taxable income. 

(2) If an employee dies the em- 
ployer receives the entire death 
benefit tax-free. If he pays it out 
as additional compensation to the 
deceased employee’s family, he may 
deduct the amount so paid, and 
under certain circumstances, the 
employee’s family need not include 
the amounts so received as taxable 
income. This is a distinct advan- 
tage over the “qualified” plan, 
under which the employer deducts 
the premiums only and the em- 
ployee includes the term cost of 
the insurance risk. 

(3) At retirement, the employer 
receives the income and distributes 
it to the employee as desired. Nat- 
urally, there would be a _ small 
amount of income tax payable by 
the employer on the receipt of such 
income, but if he distributes the 
entire income to the employee as 
retirement compensation, the em- 
ployer may deduct this entire 
amount for federal income tax pur- 
poses. Under the “qualified” plan, 
of course, the employer receives no 
further deductions after the em- 
ployee retires. 

There must be thousands of small 
businesses where the owners would 
be interested in an insurance and 
retirement plan for one or more 
long-time employees but have not 
been shown a logical plan for ac- 
complishing the purpose. A full 


explanation of the advantages of an 
“unqualified” plan could result in 
a large volume of new insurance 
business. 
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Security is a ‘Lorelei’ 


By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


ECURITY is becoming a major 

topic among employees and the 
managers of firms faced with the 
ever widening demand to supply 
it. In a country built on initiative 
and its inevitable corollary, risk 
taking, this trend does not fit 
smoothly into our national pat- 
tern. It is with us, nevertheless, 
and whether the long term effects 
will validate the forebodings or 
not, We must prepare to deal 
with it. 

Security in essence means set- 
ting aside current income funds 
for future use. These funds enter 
Pension Plans and normally seek 
an earning outlet while waiting 
eventual payment to the pension- 
ers. What is to be the effect of 
these funds on the economy as a 
whole and how and where are they 
to be employed? These questions 


are important although the com- 
plete effect is not imminent. 

To try to answer such questions 
we must first consider the exist- 
ing state of our economy. We are 
experiencing an inflation, the end 
of which is hard to foresee. True 
't is not, and may never be, the 
wild flight from the currency type. 
It is and can continue to be an 
inflation that constantly puts pres- 
sure on the purchasing power of 
the dollar. More dollars are need- 
ed to buy the same product as 
time goes on. To obtain more dol- 
lars, investment funds, of which 
Pension Funds will gradually be- 
come a larger part, must obtain 
more lucrative returns from divi- 
dends and interest. 

Competition is the same in the 
investment field as in any other 
and competition is becoming more 











—_—_—_— 


keen. Some months ago this ¢¢). 
umn suggested that Bank and Jp. 
surance stocks qualified as stab} 
sources of income. The yields 
these securities have gradually de 
clined, reflecting the _ intensiy. 
search to improve income. The 
securities market has been gy. 
tained in part by an_ inflatioy 
psychology but also by the spread! 
in yields between bonds and qual. 
ity common stocks. This deman(! 
for income is emanating fron 
many sources, hard pressed t 
adequately meet the decline in| 
the buying power of the dollar| 
The effort of state legislatures | 
including that of New York, to re. 
place the restrictions of the “lega| 
lists” with the prudent investor’: 
rule, is evidence of the trend. 
Pension Funds are even now} 
adding to the flow of capital seek. 
ing the highest possible return [ 
In time they will surely become a | 
potent force. Now Pension Funds 
as investors have two drawbacks 
to the economy. They do not sup- 
ply funds for new ventures, be 
ing fundamentally interested in 
safety of the dollars, and because 
of this conservative approach not 
only fail to stimulate new growth 
(Concluded on Page 71) 











Endowment—Annuity 
for Women... 
at same rates and with 





same benefits as for men 











| THE MANH# 
INSURANGE 


es Not Apply 


If the Insured under a Manhattan Life Policy (any plan) isa 
| woman and becomes the Payee, she receives, under our Option 
3, the same monthly income for life as a man of the same age. 
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WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, 


ILLINOIS 





Thirty-ninth Annual Financial Statement 
DECEMBER 31. 1949 
ASSETS RESERVES and OTHER LIABILITIES 
Per Cent 
Cash in Office and Banks.......S 4,031,025.60 3.27 Legal Reserves to Protect Policy Contracts .$ 90,557,318.87 
United States Government Securities 27,502,060.83 22.30 Death Claims Due and Unpaid... None 
Insured Savings & Loan Assn. y sai) 
Certificates 640,000.00 52 Reserves for Unreported Claims and Claims 
F.H.A. Insured and v. A Gaennel with Incomplete Proofs ............-. 3. 426,065.82 
Mortgage Loans ......... 30,712,378.56 24.90 
Other First Mortgages on Expenses and Taxes Payable in 1950 2.522,141.58 
f= eee 22,500,183.65 18.24 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 1.969,512.00 1.60 Advance Premiums and Trust Funds 1,921,961.03 
Canadian and Australian Bonds... 1,140,664.02 92 
Railroad Bonds ........... 2,703,896.17 2.20 All other Liabilities......... 1,161,509.38 
Public Utility Bonds...... . 17,221,671.32 13.96 
; y yet Sve 5 Reserve for e > | at 1,000,000.00 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds 1,837,955.64 1.49 Reserve for Investment Fluctuation 
Stocks, Common and Preferred 2,313,744.00 1.88 Total Liabilities 100,588,996.68 
Policy Loans 7,054,528.21 5.72 
Home Office and Bench Office 
Properties... ....eeeeeeeeees 773,014.40 63 Excess SECURITY TO POLICYOWNERS: 
Real Estate Sold U der Contract : 
and Collateral Loans........ 281,092.35 23 Capital Stock ............ $ 5,000,000.00 
Accrued Interest, Premiums in Surplu 13,3 2 
] 7 we ee ee ~ .338,325.94 
Course of Collection and Net — 
Deferred Premiums ........... 2,645,595.87 2.14 Reserve for Contingencies.. 4,400,000.00 22,738,325.94 


$123,327,3 


Total 





22.62 100.00 





Total 


$123,327,322.62 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE $599,908, 717.00 


H. R. KENDALL, G. R. KENDALL, President J. F. RAMEY, Exec. Vice Pres. and Secy. 


Chairman 
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im Situeit 


E attended a round table discussion at the 

LAA Eastern Round Table and heard Evelyn 
Shuler, director of public information for the 
Penn Mutual Life, practically beg for what are 
known as human interest stories. We very defi- 
nitely go along with Miss Shuler in her plea. 

Statistics are fine and undoubtedly very inter- 
esting and informative to those of us in the indus- 
try. However, it has been proved that Jane and 
John Doe, who, after all, are the buyers of life 
insurance, just aren't too interested in statistica} 
breakdowns—of life insurance or anything else. 

For instance, pick up any of the digest maga- 
zines having national circulation. The articles 
which they contain are very carefully selected by 
experienced editors who have only one thought in 
mind—to give to readers the type of material 
which will hold their interest. Looking them over, 
we find that the majority start with what is known 
in the trade as anecdotal leads—stories of humans 
with which, very often, the reader can identify 
himself. The writers almost inevitably get across 
the points which they wish to make but they gen- 
erally do so by a very careful co-mingling of facts 
and figures—always with enough human interest 
stories to keep their readers with them until 
the end. 

Why, as Miss Shuler suggests, can’t the com- 
panies come out with human facts? The ways in 
which insurance dollars are put to use by bene- 
ficiaries would, we are sure, make extremely inter- 
esting and heart-warming stories. Miss Shuler 
speaks of life insurance dollars combating juve- 
nile delinquency because a mother doesn’t have 
to go to work in order to support her children. 
She tells of mortgages being cleared to provide 
rent free homes and of the many college students 
who are there simply because parents planned 
ahead. 

Life underwriters, it is true, continuously warn 
prospects that such contingencies may arise. 
Nevertheless, in the minds of most people, life 
insurance and death are practically synonymous. 
They shouldn’t be. After all, the money is always 
paid to living persons, whether policyholders or 
beneficiaries. Think of what a great help it would 
be to an agent to be able to enumerate case after 
case of what paid insurance dollars did for a cer- 
tain individual or family—backed by real names 
of real people if necessary. 

Miss Shuler suggests that if one company were 
to break the ice and provide their own agents and 
the Institute of Life Insurance with these human 
interest stories, the other companies would be 
bound to follow—sooner or later. 

Let's hope the ice does get broken fairly soon 
so that John Doe, when approached by a life 
underwriter, can recall some of the stories he has 
read of how life insurance dollars actually did the 
job for which they were initially intended. 
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PEAKING 
OF 
WOMEN 


By | Siegel 


Associate Editor, The Spectator 
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SID SHAUL 


Job Seminar 


LAMOUR magazine recently took its first job 

seminar for industry to the home office of the 
Home Life of New York. The April issue of Glamour 
carries the story of impressions received from the 
150 young women who gathered to listen to a panel 
of four discuss the subject: “How to make the most 
of a job in insurance.” On the panel, introduced by 
Glamour's job editor, Mary E. Campbell, were: 
James A. Fulton, president of the Home Life; Nina 
Kyle, Glamour’s merchandise director; Helen Thal 
of the Institute of Life Insurance, and Edward 
Moss, public relations director for the American 
Management Association. 

The magazine article starts with a quote from 
Mr. Fulton, part of which reads: “We say, without 
reservation, that there is no position in life insur- 
ance to which a woman cannot properly aspire.” The 
writer then points up the fact that twenty-odd 
years ago no insurance company president could 
have made that statement and goes on to say that 
until recently the insurance profession as a whole 
took a very guarded view of women. Having listened 
to many a gripe from women in the profession—and 
having made a few ourself—we are glad indeed, 
that as the article puts it “the unthinkable has come 
to pass.” 

It is true that the work of women both in the field 
and in the home office is now being recognized much 
more than ever before. Let us hope that the Home 
Life story and the remarks of its president will 
start the ball rolling in several of the other com- 
panies which make up one of the greatest—and 
inest—industries in the United States. 


Sid Shaul 


4i Y husband is the best thing that ever hap- 

pened to me,” says Sid Shaul, editor of 
publications for the Colonial Life, East Orange, 
N. J. And the happy tone of her voice when she 
refers to her husband serves to point up the fact 
that Miss Shaul is one gal for whom marriage and 
a career is, indeed, a very successful combination. 
Interestingly enough, her association with the 
Colonial Life—her first job—began 20 years ago; 
her marriage to Mack Robert Kantro took place 
one year later. 

Miss Shaul’s father —a lawyer himself — had 
very much wanted his daughter to pursue the 
legal profession. But Miss Shaul had another as- 
piration; she wanted to become a writer. Through- 
out high school and college she worked hard to 
attain her goal. While attending high school in 
Jersey City, where she was born, Miss Shaul won 
a city-wide contest for an essay on the city’s in- 
dustries. She attended New York University 
where she worked on the student paper and then 
went on to study journalism at Columbia. One 
incident that might have stopped a less determined 
person was the rejection slip which, in her early 
youth, she received from a detective magazine to 
which she had hopefully sent a manuscript. The 
slip stated: This is not a detective story; this is 
a defective story. Well, in spite of her defective 
detective story, Miss Shaul stuck to her chosen 
career. She does, some day, hope te write “the 
great American novel” but meanwhile her work 
at the Colonial Life provides an excellent outlet 
for her creative abilities. 

As editor of publications, Miss Shaul works on 
advertising and publicity besides editing the com- 
pany’s house magazine “Colonial News.” One im- 
portant aspect of her job is collaborating with the 
agency department, headed by James G. Bruce, 
vice-president and secretary, in the fashioning of 
sales aids. Among the pieces she had a hand in 
are a home aid book; a pamphlet called “A Stitch 
in Time”; and a baby book. Both the layout and 
copy on these pieces, distributed free to its agents 
by the company, have plenty of eye-catching, 
human interest appeal. 

Miss Shaul’s desk shows numerous signs of ac- 
tivity. Laying flat against the wall behind her is 
the usual green desk blotter with papers neatly 
tucked away in all four corners. The desk itself 
is literally covered with other papers—its normal 
working appearance. Come evening, the papers 
are conveniently disposed of and the green blotter 
goes back, presenting a dignified appearance much 
in keeping with the modern three story building 
which houses the Colonial Life. That desk should 

(Concluded on Page 70) 
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Fersonal Independence - 
one of 


America’s most 


prized possessions 


ERSONAL INDEPENDENCE, founded on in- 
Paividual freedom, has always been one 
of the proudest possessions of the people of 
this country. 


It is exemplified by the self-reliance and 
initiative which has made America so great. 
And the high value people place upon it may 
be measured by the ever-increasing amount 
of life insurance Americans own. 


Through life insurance a man attains 
security, not through compulsion of the 
state, but through personal choice. Thus 
he achieves security without sacrificing his 
freedom. 


Life insurance is a man’s private, per- 
sona] means of fulfilling his hopes and de- 
sires for his family’s future . . . of seeing to 

that his sons and daughters will be prop- 
y educated ... of making sure that his 
vife and children need never suffer hardship 


if he should die. And, at the same time, it 
offers him a means of providing for his own 
later years. 





Today more people in America are safe- 
guarding the financial independence of their 
families with life insurance than at any other 
time in history—or in all the other countries 
on the face of the earth. 


The New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany is proud to report that it has shared in 
this growth—as the 105th Annual Report 
to Policyholders, just published as a 36-page 
illustrated booklet, shows. 


The essential facts and figures 
of this Report will, of course, be 
sent to policyholders as usual with 
their premium notices. The com- 
plete booklet will be sent gladly to 
anyone requesting it. Please write 
to the address below. 


105" ANNUAL 


NEW YO RK LIFE REPORT TO 


INSURANCE 
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COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


POLICYHOLDERS 


JANUARY 1, 1950 
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HIGHLIGHTS 
FROM OUR 105th 
ANNUAL REPORT 
December 31, 1949 


At the close of 1949 the Company had 
3,864,338 policies in force for $9,970,371,347, 
an increase of 84,797 policies and $430,787,118 
of insurance protection as compared with the 
end of 1948. 


Sales in 1949 amounted to $852,385,500, the 
third consecutive year that new sales have 
ranged between $850,000,000 and $860,000,000. 


The Company in 1949 paid $131,802,411 to 


living policyholders (an increase of $13,755,982 
over 1948) and $88,447,839 to beneficiaries (an 
increase of $118,268) .The total was $220, 250,250 
(an increase of $13,874,250). 

* * * 

For 1950 the Company is continuing the 
same scale of dividends to policyholders as was 
in effect in 1949. New York Life has always 
been a mutual company and pays dividends 
to policyholders only. 
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Data appearing in this table is taken from official Convention Form Annual 
. . >. . . 
Statements of 290 Life Insurance Companies Covering operations during 
. 
1949—as filed with The Spectator. 
Surphas Total . 
NAME AND LOCATION vous (Assigned tae New Gain in 
OF COMPANY Admitted and Premiums Total to Disburse- Insurance Insurance ‘Amount 
Assets Unassigned) { Received Income Policyholders ments Written in Force in Force 
3 > $ $ $ $ > $ $ 
Acacia Mutual Life, D. Cr..ceccccccccccecs 209, 276,328 7,467, 030 24, 983, 919 35, €84, 898 10, 406, 695 19, 835, 857 138, 188, 769 957, 250, 96€ 81, 891, 282 
Aetna Life, Connecticut 1, 642, 774,555 130, 969, 224 15203, 818, 096 270, 933, 963 98,029, 142 145,710,913 807, 464,632 | 8, 186, 852, 800 504, 250, 993 
Afro-American, Florida 5,099,919 1,398, 316 2,507, 329 2,705, 988 878, 368 2,296, 258 19, 909, 034 39, 776, 875 7 123,532 
All States Life, Alabama > 692, = 1, 150, 000 2,871,717 3,344,353 971,288 3,682, 124 31,601, 966 80, 051,990 ~7, 057, 470 
Amalgamated Life, N. Y.. 7,858 2,066,523 6,493,354 6, 660, 231 5, 046, 260 5,511, 108 22, 642, 250 126,053,500 15, 407, 500 
American General, TeX@S.....sseeseseeeeees 2'616, 336 1,594,617 2,522, 536 3, 131, 466 423,946 1,482,588 23, 303,919 103, 731, 138 i 
American Home, Kansas. ¥ 849, 661 415, 748 675, 729 860, 252 156,352 392, 005 3,397,661 26,002,784 
American Home Life, 1,464, 069 88, 752 831,435 876, 937 148, 458 645, 506 10, 924, 447 18, 896, 162 
American Home Mutual, 992,423 277, 709 811,135 843,055 262,352 764, 795 3, 668,083 9,842,472 
American Hospital and Life, Texas......... 3,474, 822 1,169,877 3,963,116 4,144, 184 2, 044, 183 3,665, 188 13,969,415 29, 994, 258 
and Accident, 9,853, 026 3,085, 902 4, 068, 367 4, 333, 889 654, 864 2,689,359 46, 140, 606 85, 124,343 
and Accident, 678, 860 45,445 418, 006 441,301 139,974 362,411 1,390,491 6,687,798 
° 6,617,710 788,974 3,059,321 2 1,053, 617 2,581,824 32,574,525 60, 639, 156 
2,581,632 3,480, 187 5,369, 784 2,341,194 3,806,345 17, 652, 456 133,729,599 
51, 665, 458 51,563,158 78,521, 192 13,631,515 35,091, 700 532,623,953 | 2,049, 188,051 
927, 186 1, 135, 406 1 572, 548 606, 46: 1,079, 353 5,016,210 42,259, 144 
2,623, 042 287, 307 454, 999 200, 284 495,798 240,350 2,328,770 
8,492,926 9,684,028 13,537, 765 5,953, 279 10,403, 844 59, 746, 861 421,418,121 
. 1,985,051 3,957, 789 5, 649, 27 1,434,099 3, 246,690 22, 899, 702 155, 203,398 
21,490, 194 6,585,004 7, 323, 283 7,881,775 2,067, 446 5,618,620 39, 743, 124 136,315,242 3, 131,908 
57,027,480 3, ag 5, 427, 266 8, 755, 698 2,956, 762 5, 169,410 24,546, 168 206,585, 726 11, 024, 600 ; 
11, 370, 331 757, 260 2,739,914 3,469,851 1,009, 942 2,262,032 14,437,448 80,772,421 3,474,539 
36,907,121 2,974,172 6,615,342 8,189,117 2,571,356 5,512,116 33. 769, 336 200, 794, 290 10, 193, 080 
8,504,818 2,298, 122 2,936,918 3,283,061 895 ,045 2,479,933 24, 648,561 62, 027,393 4, 795, 693 
12,213, 763 3, 019, 830 20, 449,504 20, 833, 606 8, 382,348 17, 665, 092 34, 330, 649 53, 195, 387 17, 749, 615 
494,529,369 | 29, 660, 598 | 52, 685, 435 75,074,620 26,512,791 41, 283, 220 137, 780, 712 | 1,442,510, 118 66, 187,081 
59,931, 004 4,735, 696 | 6,038,011 9,024, 143 2, 292,024 5, 889, 956 35, 817, 261 257,912,197 18, 672,240 
2,488,999 435, 716 | 1,210, 049 1,532, 119 145,698 846, 892 11,722,576 26, 367, 876 8, 083, 701 
29, 734, 687 | 2, 098, 806 | 4,963,810 6,834,813 1,725,992 r 3,520,930 22, 119, 663 161, 334, 781 10, 745, 132 
2,851,412 | 2, 156, 366 1,618,244 1,693, 739 509,313 1,544,535 166, 785, 374 113, 707, 307 18, 106, 666 
5,561,504 881,214 i. 194,491 1,524,404 303, 788 639,590 3,313,588 32, 860, 850 1, 854,508 
42, 280, 770 4,642,516 , 340, 402 7,958, 822 2, 131,312 3,941,242 29, 765, 233 216,485,281 11, 768, 786 
5, 198, 828 3, 150,597 , 872, 862 6,248, 327 1, 884, 436 4, 888, 255 6,921,739 14,961,572 1, 866, 122 
7, 839,359 2,701,075 13" 222,418 13,699, 044 8,411,913 12,550,503 22, 980, 680 58,070,986 19,751,901 
117, 443,993 4,601, 136 ll, 485,281 17, 746,548 6,334,557 10, 741,023 33, 257, 753 | 358, 138,303 15, 659, 837 
35,349, 222 3, 103, 920 8, 485, 565 3, 053, 669 6,052.7 23 36, 486, 379 | 183, 637,020 11, 649, 290 
907, 636 132, 669 496,457 79,597 274, 004 2; 903, 475 | 12, 225, 861 2, 167, 759 
81,078, 089 6, 012, 881 26, 811, 72 10, 868, 387 18,701, 157 94, 662, 694 | 412, 737,620 47, 140,939 
111, 042, 020 10,972,578 28,063,690 | 12,354,002 20, 080, 416 80,379,087| 547,613, 264 45,765, 191 
23, 985, 158 1,526, 064 4,382,141 | 1,601,411 2, 736,422 9,369,741] 116,628,709 -911,743 
17, 752,091 2,111,000 5, 776, 195 6,453, 775 | 1,339,175 ¢ 4,798,072 59, 779,412 179,912,555 6, 361,372 
855, 009 454,418 264, 833 287, 018 83,014 221,538 1, 228, 428 3,515, 387 833, 225 
35,517,943 4,666,452) 4,270, 261 6,377,372 2,091, 205 1,606, 162 25, 072,908 | 159, 144,133 906, 197 
105, 095, 839 8,581, 489 8, 098, 254 13,008,424 6,417, 122 8,874, 561 33, 586, 635 | 301, 419, 464 20, 798,651 
5, 813, 267 87 0, 146 1,797, 171 2,069, 231 342,693 1,084,547 6,342, 683 43,206,477 335,556 
11,212,923 52 940, 606 1,410,553 853, 250 1,040, 660 1,662,562 | 32,491,425 724,124 
346,911 6 82,555 104, 361 12,210 77,973 828, 056 | 2,620,556 624, 056 
2,678,691 534 1,219,500 1,401,328 } 87, 684 668, 873 15,715, "436 | 38, 205,434 >, 764,417 
593,938 | 307, 888 568, 865 580,655 | 6,013 433,488 15,108, 500 | 25, 365, 500 11,476,500 
41,561. 826 2,092,607} 7,596, 838 9,188,519 | 2, 704, 237 6, 072, 466 33,588,027 228,971, 198 14, 632, 564 
568, 197 80, 233 78,781 98,437 23, 259 43,213 167,524 | 2, 301, 806 82, 442 
4,907,450 208, 287 758,389 1,026, 248 300, 756 692,7 3, 805, 790 | 27, 698, 362 816, 690 
86, 933, 200 9,860,373 8,994, 682 13, 079, 350 5, 179, 989 8, 735,128 43, 767, 085 | 333, 760, 772 24, 207, 862 
78,143, 621 9,409, 697 8,011,023 11, 714, 233 | 3,724, 766 6, 322, 448 29,717,082 250, 044, 302 19, 713,411 
1,056, 810 389, 606 748, 243 836, 278 | 47, 067 517, 201 7, 261, 029 26, 847,998 -5, 503,598 
3, 863,412 336, 927 1, 834, 346 2,002, 980 372,114 1,069,012 5,105,414 25, 818, 434 34, 627 
59, 341,77 5,963, 601 11,979,926 14, 025, 266 2,949,102 8, 037, 644 87, 617, 678 433,912, 647 38, 782, 853 
759, 096,140 58,204,739] 116,581,604 150,541, 714 52, 728,718 82,779, 87 477, 645, 784 | 3,181,501,590 349, 396,423 
781, 744,383 52,298, 199 74,609, 251 116, 776, 457 | 41, 786,542 65,342, 641 212,906,753} 1,960,015,873 128, 451, 763 
8, 857,701 1,121, 268 3,338, 823 3,756,954 977, 527 2,969, 849 10, 803,973 56,911,540 $25,319 
63, 700, 681 4,883, 630 6,911,628 9,959, 700 3,341,654 5,580, 341 24, 702, 105 228, 039, 204 10, 658, 873 . 
148, 366, 361 15, 739, 850 37, 739, 908 46, 631, 288 17,566,522 27,583,759 252,178,224} 1, 226,550,718 175, 403, 712 
39,058, 801 3, 769, 903 7,532,594 9,827,460 1, 483, 151 5,564, 212 41,121, 886 224,195,942 14, 763,748 b 
3, 294, 465 1,193,477 1,091, 798 1,165,515 178, 155 688, 436 10, 755, 368 36, 340, 390 2, 651,222 § 
fe Insu rance, Illinois........ 54, 666, 081 5, 448, 937 8,957, 856 11,430, 474 | 2, 064, 115 4, 279, 749 53, 702, 130 395, 759, 476 39, 187, 270 ; 
Utual, BASCONSIN....scecsccecccees 2,966, 591 756, 673 3,014,552 3, 067, 354 2,041,545 2,399, 807 145, 187, 874 422, 433, 077 131, 228,592 
Life, GaiO.ccccccsccccceccccesces 637, 149 155,614 375,699 444,373 50,019 336,438 6, 173,969 6,028, 600 534, 035 : 
fe, North Carolina....csscceceees 31,431,819 5, 783, 482 7, 105, 636 8, 263, 782 | 573,545 5,586, 152 41, 456, 878 191,597, 5, 222, 009 
B Life, New VorReccccccccccccccecces 7,837, 982 680, 851 1, 046, 399 1,477, 659 390, 930 718, 107 4, 123, 767 37,951, 766 1, 468, 769 
Empire Life and Accident, Indiana......... 9, 260, 313 2,361,951 2,973,440 3, 347, 232 | 626, 455 2,370, 835 24, 576,522 85,004, 752 4, 557, 506 
Expire State Mutual, New York.......sceee. 4,177,463 480, 916 2,158, 799 2,301, 362 853, 255 2,004, 061 5, 262, 136 25, 560, 699 2, 200, 535 
Equitable LALO, BGR ccccccccccccesccccese | 399, 689, 418 17,010,022 36,195,471 54, 180, 153 17, 436,524 30, 147,436 108,706, 836; 1,038,816, 772 59, 144, 457 
Equitable Life of U. S., New York......... | 5, 269, 289, 168 322,433,223] 613, 106,041 835, 468, 108 334, 667, 759 464,293,815| 1,384, 144, 647 |14, 115, 669, 405 * 945, 507, 324 
Equitable Life Insurance, D. C | 48, 207,523 3, 886, 786 9,377,27 11,035, 166 2,699,384 6, 158,17 47, 126, 667 282; 695, 755 ll, 664, 150 
Expressmen’s Mutual, New York......esese% | 14, 451, 369 1,417, 135 1, 050, 031 1,528,622 673,364 960,632 2, 807, 392 44,012,095 F 759, 886 
Pare Bureau Life Ins., Ohio... | 25,982,991 4, 132, 765 6, 758, 997 8, 030, 836 1,410, 815 3,422,773 73, 104, 773 302, 698,074 47, 645,841 
Farmers and Bankers Life, Kansas 26, 841, 894 2,473, 301 3, 016,501 4,374, 730 1,072, 041 2,231,182 13, 281, 689 109, 508, 032 3,976, 084 
Parmers and Traders, New York... | 22, 923,258 1,301, 071 2,664,493 3,580, 779 724, 987 1,623, 089 10, 978, 624 107, 454, 825 6, 123,013 
Parmers LALO, ToGR.ccccccccccccccccccccecs | 4, 888,393 496,211 940, 563 1,137,557 240, 044 590,455 5,320, 349 31,114,447 2,056, 117 
deral Life and Casualty, Michigan....... | 4, 283, 788 1,384, 892 3, 732, 923 3,915, 891 1, 123, 256 3,633,549| q 3,583,388 13, 862,626 1,345,123 
Fe fora] Life, Tllineis..cccccccsccccccccce 30, 023, 807 3,022,531 5,910, 255 7,278,425 3,212,371 5,668,527 18, 847, 788 128,071, 4C5 7, 277,635 
Federal Old Line Life, Washington......... 2,007, 716 61,827 794,215 1,651, 878 213,373 677, 848 3,893,850 25,547,532 -2, 137, 236 
Fidelity Mutual, Pennsylvania.........++++ 230, 401, 820 10, 782,956 22,278,903 33,153, 842 13, 194, 889 21, 264, 766 61, 240, 547 623, 137,513 29, 850, 630 
Fidelity Union, Texas.......... * 14,073,279 2,500, 060 2, 040, 262 2,977,584 497, @6 1,428, 869 16, 475,555 76,582,535 9,535, 046 
Forest Lawn Life, Californi 2,290,412 458, 680 707, 453 789,959 150, 380 432,524 2,326,915 13, 432,008 ~89, 242 
Pranklin Life, Illinois......... = 302,398 9,000, 000 30, 902, 677 39,152,215 6, 872,119 19,006,728 207, 839,537 776,309, 805 120,510,977 
general American Life, 7,565, 966 4,231, 855 20, 765, 167 29, 363,212 17, 103, 981 23,300, 781 79,011,396) 1,056,357, 040 41, 977, 646 
"2,306,560 85,318 753, 699 1,353, 294 361,447 D 5,961,133 5, 314, 086 18, 144, 251 -9, 700, 843 
13, 405,618 1,163,724 1, 245, 992 1,909, 122 786, 847 1,309, 008 4,567,579 48,396,711 1, 875, 295 
6,232,201 536,361 752,970 998, 189 284, 717 514,430 2,112, 954 33, 756, 735 905, 294 
lden State Mutual, California 4, 270, 205 866,570 3, 268,273 3,486,909 788, 852 3,073,981 17, 962, 060 50,598,002 3,672,995 
t American, Kansas 3, 887,954 386,543 453, 222 592, 800 135, 357 297, 358 1, 893,532 17, 890,331 465, 928 
American Reserve, 3, 266,539 1,048, 985 3, 109, 463 3,283,359 1, 210, 735 x 2,715,170 16, 855, 327 41,559, 765 8, 176, 369 
9,321,372 938, 055 1,643, 191 2, 405, 281 417,711 1,332,783 9,376,380 55, 291, 637 6, 109, 451 
4,338, 762 956,540 662, 568 915, 869 200, 700 491,823 5, 106,571 23, 745, 952 1, 683, 328 
106, 827,343 8,509, 632 12, 614,567 17, 345, 547 5,101, 198 9,514,057 71, 704,003] # 483, 175,160 31,171,310 
1,285,629 126,070 242,937 308, 350 54,461 166,473 1, 496, 38 10, 145,079 694, 967 
juarantee Mutual, Nebrask@........sseeeees 61, 347, 141 5,012, 694 8,195,019 10,971, 154 3,014, 234 5, 636, 204 25, 567, 695 271,051,708 8, 107, 860 
Guaranty Income, Lowisiana,......csccceses 4,603,487 317, 844 669, 786 874, 898 181,028 520, 894 4, 150,820 25,920,923 1,527,530 
uaranty Union, California@..........seeees 6, 406, 674 1,350, 895 1, 249, 184 1, 820, 367 671, 810 1,165,958 6,733,485 30,401, 182 2, 272, 230 
iuardian International, Texas. 3,048,549 323,585 936, 877 1,087,931 127,589 750, 241 16, 302, 781 38,243, 885 4, 943, 148 
juardian Life of America, New York 279,798, 048 17,165,971 26,498,458 40,617, 345 13, 127,687 22,483,817 78, 664,044 832, 147,292 43,615,220 
BULE Life, Ploride..cccccccccccscccccccsce | 60,655, 265 8,256, 775 16,371,549 19,043, 641 3, 738,653 10, 245, 881 123, 458, 594 469, 243,370 27, 445, 085 
(See supplementary exhibit table 11, showing insurance in fore e and insurance written by classes on pages 46, 48 and 50) - 
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1949 BEST YEAR IN 
JEFFERSON STANDARD HISTORY 


Team work scores again — in the Field — in 72 Branch 
Offices — in the Home Office — all pulling together, 
Jeffersonians produced the 1949 achievement — high- 


lighted here. 


Men like to work with Jefferson Standard because 
Jefferson Standard offers Personalized Service—Train- 
ing Opportunities—Retirement Benefits—to name a few 
of many features of the Jefferson Standard Contract. 


Congratulations to the entire "Team" for 1949 


records. 


HIGHLIGHTS 1949 


EXCELLENT EARNINGS ON INVEST- 
MENTS: For thirteen consecutive 
years Jefferson Standard leads all 
major life insurance companies in 
rate of interest earned on invested 
assets. 


HIGHEST RATE OF INTEREST PAID: 
In 1949 4% interest was paid on 
funds held in trust. Since organiza- 
tion in 1907 Jefferson Standard has 
not paid less than 4%. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION: 
Assets increased $21,600,000 — now 
amount to $242,758,227. 


NEW SALES LARGEST IN HISTORY: 
Sales of new insurance totaled 
$123,311,256, a new company rec- 


ord—an average of over $10 million 
a month, 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE: At the 
close of 1949, the company had 
$894,202,998 insurance in force, a 
net gain of over $73 million for the 
year. 


BENEFITS PAID: $11,209,415 paid 
to policyowners and beneficiaries in 
1949. Total payments since organ- 
ization—$ 188,194,568. 


BILLION BOUND: Having passed 
the $900 million mark on February 
15, 1950, Jefferson Standard's field 
force is now working toward its new 
objective—one billion dollars in- 
surance in force. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Ralph C. Price, President ® Greensboro, North Carolina 




































4382 ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 
December 31, 1949 


ASSETS 
Gui. «§ «© « « « o & Bee 


United States Government 

Bonds a ae ae 38,414,931 
All Other Bonds . . . 32,276,951 
es 6 an & he 21,949,741 


Listed securities are carried 
at market, cost, or call 
price, whichever is lowest. 


First Mortgage Loans . 105,206,202 


Real Estate. . . .« « 11,005,443 
Loans to Our 

Policyholders . . . 15,973,522 

Secured by the cash values 

of policies. 

Investment Income in 

Course of Collection . 1,588,493 
Premiums in Course 

of Collection . . . 5,791,133 
All Other Assets . . . 3,354,526 





Total Assets. . . $242,758,227 


LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserves - $179,365,384 
A fund which with future 
premiums and interest 
earnings provides for the 
payment of policy obliga- 
tions as they fall due. 
Reserve for Policy 
Claims . . 1,073,217 


Claims incurred in 1949 but 
completed papers not re- 
ceived by December 31, 1949. 


Reserve for Taxes 966,545 


Premiums and Interest 
Paid in Advance 

Policy Proceeds Left 
with Company . 


Dividends for 
Policyholders 


5,109,236 
20,391,017 


2,647,689 


Policy Revaluation 


Reserve . 2,496,951 


Reserve for All 


Other Liabilities 1,708,188 


Liabilities - $213,758,227 


Contingency 

Reserve $ 3,000,000 
Capital 10,000,000 
Surplus Un- 

assigned 16,000,000 


Total Surplus Funds for 
Additional Protection 


of Policyholders . . 29,000,000 


Total . . . « « $242,758,227 
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LIFE INSURANCE IN THE U. S. A.—1949 (continued) 


TABLE | 











































Surplus Total 
IE AND LOCATION Total (Assigned Payment ‘Total New Gain In 
mr COMPANY Admitted and Premiums Total to Disburse- Insurance Insurance 
Assets Unassigned) + Received Income Policyholders ments Written in Force in Force 
> $ $ 3 3 $ $ $ 3 

Home Beneficial Life, Virginia........ coos 53, 660, 538 5,833,619 [0 18,683,558 20, 490, 545 5, 187,823 13, 621, 481 149,715, 214 367, 419, 872 23, 017,923 
Home Friendly, Maryland....scecseesesereee 8,850, 413 2,742,567 1,537,539 1,853, 661 519, 132 1, 277,715 7,826,599 40, 238, 214 1, 118,743 
Home Life, New York. ...sccccseeeceeeseeees 223,365,371 12, 085, 593 23, 209, 277 35, 096,921 10, 948, 863 19, 960, 423 95, 269, 237 835, 819, 238 55,794, 879 
Home Li fe, Pennsylvania....sseeeeees eoccee 39,525, 915 1, 076, 137 8, 038, 120 9, 436, 099 2,551, 689 5, 989, 256 26, 814, 160 232, 055,421 8,476, 171 
Home Security Life, North. Carolina. eoccce . 16, 330, 098 2, 205, 683 4, 252,738 4,727,681 835,718 2, 806, 635 28, 171,039 118, 496, 243 6, 370, 585 
Home State, Oklahoma.....seceeceeeeeeeeese 8,419, 019 859, 091 2, 294,035 2,849, 763 364, 688 1,762,710 27, 053, 237 90,715, 170 9,873,818 
Hoosier Farm Bureau, Indiana. 6,303, 353 638,011 2,366, 594 2,629, 353 649, 945 1, 297, 220 12,843,670 63,978,316 8,954, 183 
Illinois Bankers Life, Illinois 31,433, 902 2,219, 245 4,124,419 5, 320, 576 2,562, 033 4, 751, 358 14,481,318 126, 435,319 3, 236, 151 
Imperial Life, North Carolina 16, 422, 753 2,081, 084 4, 104,033 4,732, 429 682,914 2,758, 629 38, 056, 384 110, 003, 442 5,709,554 
Independent Life, Maryland...:.. 2, 523, 180 736,210 515, 152 99,019 182, 600 445,081 3,594, 405 13, 338, 420 661,728 
Indianapolis Life, Indiana......++++++. eee 61,318, 393 4,171,381 6,675, 757 10, one. 288 2,931,110 5,375, 833 27,892,725 225, 685, 439 13, 782, 664 
International Life, Texas....sseerereees ee 1; 285, 453 377, 638 794,341 849, 310 218,089 813,789 936, 953 10, 691, 614 -1, 470, 452 
Inter-Ocean Insurance, Indiana. eocccceccee 3,727, 257 1, 696,895 5, 151,454 5, 259, 745 2,378,565 5, 150, 068 8, 210,235 10, 382, 646 2,529, 592 
Interstate Life and Accident, Tennessee... 19, 590, 454 2, 610, 866 11, 022, 090 11,686,879 2,658,645 9,087,455 | 131,604,219 220, 844,519 22,318, 428 
Iowa Life Insurance, [0WA....seesseeeenees 5, 600, 439 FP 779,375 1,934, 186 2,453,809 07, 063 918,319 22, 096,598 103, 908, 886 18,616, 081 
Jackson Mutual Life, Illinois.......eeeees 802, 333 324,707 492,364 563,561 101,707 408,701 6, 248,475 10, 122, 534 196,774 
Jefferson National, Indiana.......+.se0+. . 6,214,975 1, 670, 368 1,973, 134 2,336,924 569,550 1,455,647 11, 349, 269 57, 486,977 7,036,410 
Jefferson Standard, North Carolina........ 242,758, 227 29, 000, 000 28,037,872 42,601,610 11,209,415 21, 277,407 132, 163, 428 894, 202,998 73,477,722 
John Hancock Mutual, Massachusetts........ |2,696,506,366 | 217,600,918 | 408, 249, 005 514,860, 276 190, 348,529 288, 586,749 [1,173,528,344 |10, 436,739,685 543, 142, 594 
Kansas City Life, MiSSOUTI....eeceeeeeeeee 224, 313, 023 11, 968, 657 23,420, 087 32, 247, 062 10,569, 240 18, 327, 693 82,379,653 800, 505, 299 26,358,214 
Kentucky Central Life and Accident, Ky.... 9,554, 262 3,245, 707 6,135,989 6,372,798 1,681,508 5, 404, 967 54, 108, 078 93,435, 982 3,212, 250 
Kentucky Home Mutual, Kentucky...... eoccee 12,792, 540 793,656 1, 229, 297 1, 969, 255 763, 651 1, 394, 584 2,647,250 41, 496, 442 283, 048 
Knights Life, Pennsylvania......+-seee+s oe 32,578,580 4,957,131 8,633, 190 9,659, 037 1,883, 332 5, 460, 097 61, 116,010 289,751,573 11,573, 380 
Lafayette Life, Alabama......ssseseeeee 14,851, 000 1, 150,539 2, 176, 688 2,826, 934 98, 267 1,484, 456 11, 983, 448 73,903,329 5, 171,576 
Lamar Life Insurance eee “Missouri. 37,942, 692 2, 959, 138 3,999,913 5,778,414 1, 262, 057 2,577, 027 15,082, 690 135, 182, 763 7,323,195 
Liberty Life, South Carolina. oecccees 45, 259, 294 4,442, 285 11,323, 170 13, 049,911 2,932,575 7,641,995 99, 495, 287 397, 083, 098 32, 201, 661 
Liberty National, Indiana........++.++ coe 74, 112, 243 7,744,734 22,516, 245 25,833,632 4, 736, 005 14, 651, 355 141, 671, 242 557, 282, 3 52, 694. 444 
Life and Casualty, Tennessee......+++++ eee 105, 869, 036 19, 163, 453 25, 236,943 29, 267, 142 5,613,775 17,590, 235 141, 494, 071 712,899, 272 23, 278, 847 
Life Insurance Co. of Ga., Georgia..... eee 46,991, 722 11,910,892 33, 280, 008 35,334, 332 7,488, 461 J 28, 246, 043 453, 272,576 643, 194, 676 67, 442,251 
Life Insurance Co. of Va., Virginia....... 238,351,704 26,313,772 33, 084,413 41,952, 222 11,905, 299 23,714, 482 173, 968, 220 1,175,942, 707 54, 568,792 
Lincoln Income Life, Kentucky.....++++sees 3,344, 140 6,551,273 3,311,549 3,455, 040 806, 686 2,750, 305 47,832, 948 66,739, 718 6, 431, 354 
Lincoln Liberty, Nebraska......+++++ eeecee 14, 457, 225 2,007, 805 1,809, 355 2, 344, 234 508, 282 1,469,532 8,417,832 67, 217, 160 3,888, 633 
Lincoln Mutual, Nebraska@.....sccesseceeecs 5, 360, 032 1,604,614 506, 598 776, 957 453, 793 696, 360 3, 922,643 16, 147, 331 1, 678, 999 
Lincoln National, Indiana........ eovcccece 424,478,245 39, 659, 602 76,070, 283 96, 983, 569 31,988,771 50, 002, 938 610,565,244 | 3,487,899, 013 288, 036, 269 
Loyal Protective, Massachusetts....+.s++++ 9,937, 443 4,565, 764 3,918,115 4, 266,797 1, 048, 093 2,760, 990 8,549 22, 634, 286 2, 259, 953 
Lutheran Mutual Life, Iowa... 38, 853, 082 2,457, 899 5,522, 966 7,447,739 1,874, 753 3,306,714 28,805,582 201, 066,748 22, 945,330 
Manhattan Life, New York..... 54, 932, 255 1,518, 133 8,801,587 11,717, 747 3,817, 865 6, 941, 073 30,519, 126 221,529, 769 12, 781, 626 
Manhattan Mutual, Kansas.......... 2, 490, 841 200, 724 302,541 406,409 102, 126 208, 154 i. 034,271 i. 283, pa 252, 279 
Maryland Life, Maryland......ssessesesees e 7, 055, 521 675, 675 431,595 751,278 407, 202 638,446 1,407,013 . 785, 691 273,600 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Mass.......-.+-]1,312,915,311 74,952,829 | 105,315,257 | 177,948,127 64,171,392 102, 108,328 | 289,599,823 | 2, 048, 1495, 495 162, 607, 648 
Metropolitan Life, New York.......++++e00+]9, 707, 947, 683 558,631,879 h 285, 411, 808 1 690,281,437 | 768,627,888 |1, 120,449,310 |3,173, 209,324 |41, 699,549,717 1,741, 031,863 
Michigan Life Insurance, Michigan......++. 9,320, 013 2,215, 636 2,821, 964 80, 228 2,015, 295 2,761, 446 9,419,963 46,653,654 6, 309,877 
Mid-Continent Life, Oklahoma.......sssee0. 13, 399, 649 1,416, 825 1,639,552 2,057, 587 468,754 1, 166, 097 10,326, 147 60, 943, 360 2,790,356 
Midland Mutual Life, Ohio.......ssesseeeee 63, 697,795 4,893,428 6, 095, 086 8,931,481 3,019, 455 5, 293, 023 19, 683, 923 202, 228,018 8,797, 546 
Midland National, South Dakota.......++++. 13, 363, 049 2,321,528 1,654,101 2, 218, 689 349,739 1, 014, 871 9,589,803 59, 346,812 4,603, 048 
Midwest Life, Nebraska......sccceessseeees 8,357,350 841,633 1, 069, 048 1,466, 887 417,305 967,572 7,329, 806 45, 282, 476 2, 066, 597 
Minnesota Mutual Life, Minnesota........+. 114,902, 189 7,243,887 17, 048, 460 22,500, 246 6, 646, 063 11,951, 666 114, 104, 936 633, 613,339 67,559,955 
Modern Life Insurance, Minnesota..... 4, 218, 680 294, 025 381,889 552,516 153, 899 368,942 1,981,413 16, 954, 989 ~446,3 

Monarch Life, Massachusetts . 25, 661, 808 4,824,171 12, 246, 638 13,211,615 4,895, 493 10, 197, 883 32,667,930 131,573,010 20, 538, 633 
Monumental Life, Maryland...... ° 104, 602, 952 13, 122, 762 19, 363, 677 22; 742, 504 5,428,109 | J 14,566,983 78,322,597 625, 614, 439 23, 075, 303 
Mutual Benefit Life, New Jersey.........+. 1, 238, 351, 336 37, 976,274 100, 938, 211 168 , 464, 765 71,436, 675 110,592, 494 226,307,632 | 2,818,521, 202 113, 035, 108 
Mutual Life of New York.....-seee0+ eovcces 2,074, 712,420 173, 970, 358 137,791, 756 236,421,691 109, 808, 402 166, 092, 907 278,525, 202 4,315, 564, 711 80, 796, 039 
Mutual Savings Life, Missouri......ssses0. 19,733, 182 4 1,137,616 696,510 1, 600, 171 1,324, 269 1,745, 069 1,798, 108 43,599, 130 -1,320, 762 
Mutual Trust, I[1L1inOiS.....ccccereceseeees 109, 785, 371 9,158,759 11,857,439 16,799,585 5,354, 193 8,841, 876 36, 028, 861 370, 809, 190 20, 226, 166 
National Equity, ArkansasS...ceseessseeeees 4,633,279 928, 272 729,734 942,479 168, 987 564, 652 4,986, 168 28, 113, 667 1,243,217 
National Pidelity, MisSOUTI.....sssececees 11,288,518 1,070, 956 1,513,401 1,994, 066 518,982 1,217,734 7,863,207 60, 808, 626 2,623,870 
National Guardian, WisConsiNn......ssseeees 26, 298, 508 1, 488, 832 3, 157,939 4,315, 666 1,083, 849 2,172,607 14,979, 863 112, 239, 991 8, 258,423 
National Life and Accident, Tennessee eevee 311, 133,7 31, 762, 520 71,576, 104 83, 002,343 18, 481,440 * oe 262 579, 635,472 2,315, 746, 164 270, 062, 013 
National Life, Iowa........ eecvecccccccoce 15, 090, 015 1,371,820 1,762,598 2,407, 494 808, 473 270, 058 6,898, 143 63, 241, 261 1,211,549 
National Life, Vermont........ cevccces . 424,165,351 20, 385, 145 40, 152, 855 62,501,420 23, 985, 289 36" 558, 541 100, 542,426 1,061,012, 220 62, 142, 938 
National Old Line Life, Arkansas......00. 3,991,710 801, 453 1,155,247 1,337, 009 95, 732,021 11,714,705 38, 240, 220 8,081, 737 
National Public Service, 6, 969,790 549, 462 1,734,569 2, 102,27 389,979 1,041,797 2,896,902 38,815,595 -790, 437 
National Reserve Life, s 11,989, 825 1,460, 699 2,252,591 3,143,216 331, 674 1,240, 211 11, 205, 030 52,021,952 5, 251, 695 
New England Mutual, Massachusetts......... 1, 082,818, 347 72,332, 266 102, 086,230 165, 672, 556 55, 608, 607 87,357,418 262,265,856 | 2,750,059, 362 148, 142, 362 
New World Life, Washington. ....ssesseeeeee 22,795,710 2,009,494 2, 802, 465 3,936, 136 1, 044, 767 2,377, 141 14,320, 241 100, 398, 276 6,711,511 
New York Life, New York. ....seeeeeeeeeeeee | 4, 674, 990, 644 308° 593,320 | 346,771,899 | 550,950,630 | 220,250,250 336,539,643 | 863,885,731 | 9,970,371,347 430, 787, 118 
North American Life, Illinois.......+.++«. 25, 386, 862 1,991,726 02,122 4,571, 108 1,277,571 2, 888, 264 19, 498, 067 128, 125,977 8, 935, 664 
North American Life and Casualty, Minn.... 8,618, 849 921,565 5,032,951 5,502,510 1,788, 299 4,379,757 34,432, 023 97, 223, 406 23, 944,218 
North American Reassurance, New York...... 32,932,819 7, 787,343 5,869,442 7,176,913 3,055,750 4,742,709 86,517, 000 404, 443, 200 28, 475, 000 
North Carolina Mutual, North Carolina..... 26, 250, 001 3,700, 000 8, 766,276 9,793,528 2,581, 276 6,531,327 58, 784, 638 146, 241, 142 6,372, 906 
Northern Life, Washington.....+++ss+++ cece 50, 090, 553 5,194,655 |# 14, 066,743 10, 641, 727 3, 234, 859 6,537,176 31,138,613 228, 432,481 11, 229, 966 
Northern Trust, Illinois..... eeececccess . 96, 969 16,274 230,374 250, 925 127,744 280,728 1,561, 587 7,519,092 622, 185 
Northwestern Life, Washington......... cose 2,770, 979 421,775 1,040,240 1,138,224 367, 158 § 846,914 1, 884,350 30, 183, 039 -2, 677,818 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Wisconsin.......|2,442, 654,354 156,528,410 | 234,586,354 346, 823, 297 131,931, 808 196, 428, 704 437, 534,763 | 6, 001,543,558 271, 230, 972 
Northwestern National, Minnesota........ ee 185, 326, 324 11,489,854 24,457,535 33,177,018 10, 387, 736 18, 688, 941 108, 361, 153 880, 599, 992 63, 496, 625 
Occidental Life, California... 246, 129, 687 24, 631,825 60, 204, 042 77, 840, 661 26,045,332 z 55, 992, 888 447,302,862 | 2, 167,713,395 245,510, 790 
Occidental Life, North Carolina 16,311, 627 1,660,940 2,485,449 3,374, 588 810,796 2,027,171 19, 130, 892 87, 637, 861 8,378,439 
Ohio National Life, Ohio..... 104; 075, 159 5,433, 923 11,533, 800 16,433,121 4,962,814 9,991,725 63, 586, 628 419, 769,513 34, 336, 333 
Ohio State Life, Ohid.....sccccsseseseeees 51,123, 888 4,763,579 | & 6,638,931 8,941, 256 2,563,445 4, 864, 881 23, 603,388 208, 774,612 11,380,331 
Old American Life, Washington..... eccccece 864, 134 313,370 414,575 501, 601 74,942 225, 617 5, 041, 651 10, 080, 413 3, 042,758 
Old Line Life, WiSCOMSiN....ccccceeeeeeecs 39, 655, 492 3,079, 146 5, 025, 584 6, 644, 493 2,348, 973 4,642,140 14, 863, 371 131. 237, 686 7,006,791 
Olympic National, Washington.......ssseees 3, 635, 800 33, 056 1,053, 963 1,349, 161 223, 004 725, 522 5, 354,583 29, 254,722 3,739,313 
Pacific Mutual, California......ssseseees . 376, 777,895 | *15,268,552 41,471,301 60, 324, 381 24, 874, 987 41, 935,429 129, 384, 184 962, 875,511 58, 858,561 
Pacific National, Utah.....secsessesceveee 10, 253, 377 1,258, 380 1, 995, 406 2,765,527 512,702 1,515,614 14,529, 135 70, 242, 231 7,310, 324 
Palmetto State Life, South Carolina....... 3, 670, 761 670, 000 1,558, 297 1,795,511 397,197 1,368, 178 18, 185,370 36, 554, 285 1, 087,773 
Pan-American Life, Louisiana......... coves 102, 609, 957 6,714,411 16,717,828 22, 034, 973 6, 284,819 12, 180,725 87,957,779 400, 426, 483 49, 073,879 
Paul Revere Life, Massachusetts........++.+. 55,699, 261 15,801, 196 14, 681, 271 16,529, 682 5, 183, 244 11,097,719 35,764,819 212, 967, 055 17,917, 734 
Peninsular Life, Florida....... ee 15,566, 105 2,777,440 4,549, 203 5, 539, 389 808, 694 3,496, 395 29, 489,535 125,860, 215 7,904,842 
Penn Mutual Life, Pennsylvania. +] 1, 240, 665, 624 68, 665,757 90,538,264 | 154,450,518 62, 554, 393 97,189,927] 234,501,732 | 2,770,631, 269 111, 618, 143 
Pennsylvania Mutual, Phila., Pa.. . 5,968, 691 78,27 1, 204,612 1,400, 192 451, 409 1,031,150 7,290,127 42,441, 024 2,353, 150 
Peoples Life, D. C.ccsccccccccccccccessese 53,702,191 2,602, 250 13, 840,512 15, 780, 125 3, th 798 9, 977, 884 94,625, 364 394, 043, 169 19; 156,670 
Peoples Life, Indiana.......sssesseeeees oe 21,754,452 1,527,073 2,460,628 3,340,507 869, 036 1,720, 676 12, 805, 004 98,950, 205 4,820, 013 
Philadelphia Life, Pennsylvania......+... 24, 153, 611 1,320, 813 3,032,775 4,248,999 1, 230, 009 2; 302, 577 27, 046, 143 120, 787, 658 6, 667, 257 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Connecticut........++. 511, 012, 616 31,318, 647 44, 220, 073 71,044,711 24,647, 862 39, , 565 97,775,936 | 1, 066, 060,504 49, 627, 949 
Pilgrim Health and Life, Georgia.......... ,271, 1,469, 541 2,310, 694 2,466,743 718,396 1, 960, 827 19,397,773 46,434, 446 -4,428, 092 
Pilot Life, North Carolina.......+sssese0s 72,490, 30 9,775, 000 14, 366,785 17,915, 376 5,277, 977 10,432,707] 114,702,378 482, 250, 253 33, 861, 165 
Pioneer Life and Casualty, Alabama........ 861, 418,117 350, 474 403, 339 39, 385 237,722 7, 652, 987 11,515, 948 4, 257, 450 
Pioneer Mutual, —< Dakota...ssccsseeees 17, 188, 480 1,120, 646 1,524,695 2,236,550 1,012, 936 1,512, 091 4,355, 013 59, 783, 467 916, 064 
Pioneer National, Kansas 1,924,1 289,447 260,311 360,1 71,865 130, 993 640, 003 7, 672, 806 87,802 
Policyholders National Life, “South Dakota. 10, 541, 767 1, 292, 336 1,847,732 2,453,401 251,398 839, 628 8, 294, "536 61, 273, 286 4,376, 180 
Postal Life and Casualty, Missouri........] M4 7,972,510 782,519 1,461,704 4,996, 364 577, 316 1,475,497 20, 116,204 34, 619,330 15, 680, 019 
Postal Life, New York.....+s+++++ ° 14,543,582 1,115,778 1, 263, 242 2,015, 629 984, 670 1,583,992 4,775, 004 43,714,301 2,755, 004 
Presbyterian Minister’ s Fund, Penna..... 8,799 4,928,294 3, 267,935 5,778,443 2,811,496 3,776,101 7,318,465 94,702, 648 4,874,568 
Professional and Business Men’ s, Colorado. 635, 754 330, 532 513,746 571,196 56,390 376, 180 6,542, 050 9,610, 109 909, 

Protective Life, Mi encasssccasecesed 36, 273, 604 3,025, 050 9, 073,647 10,706,145 4,746, 7,378, 265 52,102,783 355,549,472 22, 916, 245 
Provident Life and Accident, Tennessee. .. 54,603,392 19, 073,422 32,312, 863 34,382,985 20, 183, 106 28, 861, 403 96, 658, 416 584,771, 065 24, 356, 479 
Provident Life, North Dakota.........s+++. 17, 633, 876 1,259, 794 2,937,449 3, 668,520 62,747 1,515, 619 17, 874, 877 104, 412, 936 9,821,899 
Provident Mutual Life, Pennsylvania.......] 621,006,279 37,793,211 44,627,778 75,563, 041 32,989, 262 51,305,170 96,713,140} 1,348, 188,119 35,711, 839 
Prudential Insurance, New Jersey..... ooeee] 8, - : 414,772] 443,542,466 |1,048, 182,474 [1,380, — 1697 592,546,561 » 223, 078 | 3,299, 227,739 | 31,303,661,591| 1,668, 636,865 
Puritan Life, Rhode Island.....+++ssseeees 5,917 191,570 247,086 143, 959 74, 04 1,058,342 12,199,340 375,671 
Pyramid Life, Arkansas. ......sssseeseeeees i 042: 813 553, 602 1, 008, 094 1, 370, 816 276,740 941,612 11,175,399 39, 025, 058 3, 898,875 
Pyramid Life, Kansas......sescesesess eeeee 5,333, 037 492,184 500, 954 728,239 223,470 455,499 1,660, 962 20, 616, 250 381,177 
































(See supplementary exhibit table 11, showing insurance in force and insurance written by classes on pages 46, 48 and 50) 
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A current John Hancock advertisement which indicates how the spirit of American Independence is fostered and 
strengthened by Life Insurance. So that these benefits may be shared by all, the John Hancock offers life insurance in all its forms: 
life, endowment and term policies, juvenile insurance, retirement income policies, annuity contracts, and all plans of group coverage. 
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He sold happiness for nickels and dimes 


Frank Wootwortu knew what was in the heart of a child when she 
stood with her nose pressed against the pane of a store window. 


He, too, had felt the weight of unsatisfied longing. He supported a 
family on the $10 a week he earned as a clerk in a small-town store. 
He knew what aching hopes, what dreams of a better life, lay in the 
nickels and dimes that were left after the family bills were paid. 


So in his mind there grew a picture of a new kind of store for America. 


It was a make-a-wish store. It was filled with things that people 
wanted out of life. There were things to eat, to wear, to read, to build 
with. There were things to make children happy and to make women 
beautiful—things for health, for laughter, for work, for comfort. 


And anybody in America could walk into that store with 


With a bucket of red paint for gaiety and $300 in cash, 

Frank Woolworth opened his store. At first there were only a few 
things on the counters. But each week there were more. For a 
wonderful thing began to happen. The more people bought with their 
dimes, the more their dimes were able to buy. Frank Woolworth’s 

little red store had proved a great American truth—that the power of 
people's nickels and dimes, working together, can accomplish anything. 


It made him rich. And it made us richer still. For he showed us, 

in a way we can never forget, that most of the good things in life are 
within the reach of everyone who works towards them 

in this land of opportunity. 


a dime and buy anything he saw. There, with life’s bounty 
spread before you, was nothing you couldn’t afford. MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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TABLE | 


LIFE INSURANCE IN THE U. S. A.—1949 (continued) 


Total New Gain In 
Disburse- Insurance Insurance Amount 
ments Written in Force in Force 





Total (Assigned 
s 
NAME AND LOCATION Admitted an hisee Total 


OF COMPANY eee Unassigned) + Received Income 















> > > > x 
Pyramid Life, North Carolina.......seeeee 2,656, 987 +41,624 Me 982,609 61,100, 270 
Quaker City Life, Pennsylvania..... 1,413,951 , 160, 423 +, 284,221 82, 460,733 
Reliable Life, Missouri...........- eee 2, 000, 603 , 307, 478 >, 682, 286 132, 831, 908 
: 7 930, 139, 043 


14, 365, 083 





eliance Life, Pennsylvania 161, 123 44,171,835 
3 . 


tepublic National Texas 
teserve Life, Texas..... 
Rio Grande National, Texas 

Rockford Life, Illinois..... 
21 Life, Texas 


18, 646,585 
2,149,501 
1,446,840 

902,174 





a3 






























Benefit Assoc., Kansas 
Life and Accident, 
Life and Trust, North Carolina... 
Mutual, Nebraska..... 
futual, New York... 

Service Life, Nebraska.......-. 


16,694,434 





362,403 
3, 557, 926 
996, 008 
$28, 343 
195, 993 
7,479, 672 8,999, 986 


hmore Mutual, 1, 063, 780 409,651 558, 068 
Life, Pennsylvania..... eeseseece 14, 06 3,859 1,390, 774 1,970,170 79 1,540, 998 
7 3,683,659 4,863, 164 1,850, 929 1 > . 375,151 
x 5 357 1 








o 
Ps) 
2) 

os 
- 





wo 
PG 3 
t 


ot 
oo 
yo aac 
3 Gi ae ¢ 
& 
— 
oe OF 


1, 109, 710 
6, 215, 165 





PF toad Cate 





Shenandoah Life, Virginia. 
Ss here Farm Sureau, Wississip pi. 351, 258 861,394 901,930 $43, 705 14, 185, 082 0 
2, 926, 893 4,323,521 4,784,943 3,198, 037 96, 068, 322 105 


uthern Life and Health, Alabama........ 





989, 176 699, 275 1, 006, 671 
1,989, 544 3, te 3, 388,671 
1,500, 000 1,960, 012 
3,825,413 34,452, 068 
18,824, red 37, 310, 496 





thern Life, GeOrgia....cccsecceseeeees 
hern Life Insurance, North’ c aro a.. 
Southern States Life, Texas.. 
Southland Life, Texas... 
Southwestern Life, Texas 








andard Insurance, Oregon. 2,383, 
andard Life, Indiana..... 31,198 
Standard Life, Mississippi. A 1,583,714 39, 286 
Stat e Capital, North Caroli cee ees 919 7 &, 158,815 
State Farm Life, Illinois...... 36, 163, 016 2, ° 3 8, 850,570 1,847, 023 7, 303, 835 
State Life Insurance, 046 2, 260, 095 5, 680, 222 4,346, 385 1, 074, 448 
State Mutual, Georgia ° 436 110, 345 713, 602 849,656 
tate Mutual, Massachusetts... 508 13,363,921 34,842, 641 é 
tate National, Missouri 556 160, 798 406, 334 
State Reserve, TeXxaS.....sseees 787 551, 098 800, 473 
terling = nerd Illinois... 324 4,976, 862 4,120,043 11,570,229 39,804, 033 
Life of Americ Mary lan 3,575,952 7, 989,57 40, 838, 405 265, 656,745 
set Life, Washing CON. sesees 640, 650 650, 7 3, 337, 468 24,345, 190 
rior Life, Pennsylvania... eves ° 1,378,307 2,317,6 J 28, 9 
Supreme Liberty Life, Illinois....... eave 2,063,353 3, 230, 243 3,670,540 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity, N. Y..... 9,07 9 131 26, 306, 043 37,876,297 
Texas Life, Waco, Texas........ 5 1,174, 687 1, 646,559 
Texas Prudential, Texas....... 4,340, 041 4,907,397 
Texas State Life, Texas.. 658, 921 869,595 





¥159, 407, 678 227, 690, 026 














The Travelers Insurance, Ssccece a 9, 

Union Central, Ohio..... 12,014, 116 74,934,045 99,741, 990 

Union Labor, New York.... 6,218,434 5, 648, 108 4,903,956 92, 843, 112 

Union Life, Arkansas.... 1,863, 696 5,723 1,219, 633 13, 043, 402 610 

Union Life, Virginia.... 3,393, 855 2, 442,432 25, 956, 887 , 364 

Union Mutual, Maine......-. 1,192, 957 10. 062, 047 57,570, 326 224, 026, 275 
ion National Life, Nebraska... 10, 929,972 3,238, 918 206, 937 1,368,151 23,5 552 2, 400 99, 009, 560 

United American Life, Colorado... x 038, 1,041,629 ~ 260,954 3 25, 451,670 

3 10 34,861, 1 


38, 066, 161 937, 346 

























































United Benefit Life, Nebraska 119, . 
United Insurance, Illinois..... 15, 013 17,354, 399 5,339, 249 
United Life and Accident, New i . 23 2,682, 155 > 921 
United Mutual, New York. ecccccece 1 678, 000 98 
United Services, D. C. ° 4,3 1, ooo 170° 495 
United States Life, New York. occcccece 38,710, 11,263, 735 3,568,469 
Mutual Life and Accident, Calif.... 4,995,816 2,524, 205 534, 261 
rsal Life, Tennessee. ...ccccccccsces ° 7,304, 398 3,251,558 647,373 
tory Life Insurance, Kansas...... eevee 20, 088, 740 2,385, 209 10,923, 036 
Volunteer State Life, Tennessec........+- 44, 096,341 4,000, 458 17,550, 039 
shington National, Illinois......cccess 123, 327,323 seed tig 130,301, 073 
bebster Life, Towa. ..... . 418,994 2,912, 674 
Wes ast Life, California. eee 45,858, 655 40, 733, 836 
We and Southern Life, Ohio. 385, 707, 088 224, 720,639] 2, 
é Life, Montana......eeee. 38, 851,576 31,452, 134 
ve National, Texas.... 757, 466 16, 803, 158 
\ Reserve, Texas...... ° 6, 943,932 7, 769, 501 
‘ States Life, North Dakota. coos >, 538,470 1, 586, 296 », 278, 402 
( 12, 828, 459 611, 259 1,879, 980} 
n L 19, 587, 260 2, 004, 927 3,949, 118] 
. ut é 3, 410, 381 098, 062 
I 7,043,541 » 995; 2,871, 706 7, 915, 983 
Z l i 1, 084, 44€ old} 10, 000 16,185 
TOTALS 1949 (290 Companies 9,414, 145, 570 | 4, 087, 203, 09917, 265, 810, 413] 9, 924, 168, 150]3, 830, 850, 3471/6, 131, 900, 010 | 26,451,694, 740]21 2.9 2,879 
| 
| 
The surplus of all departments, except surplus balance of $1,805,703 for exclusive Includes 31,000,000 st 
f . t I a rr te a ¢ A f 
De er 31, 1949 t at t pital paid up of $1,000,000 and Incl 3150, 000 stock ‘ 
2 gned rplus of 
Accident & Health busine ed thr t \ — 
In S $262,421 li redt f j 
4 Includ 3,750, 000 a tte 1 ‘ I — 
Ir ‘ 0, 000 stock end 
vA ident & Health ra t ment 
$ 0.000 st k i 1 j ' 
Eff t e July 27 1949 re } A f I € 
i +, «6 79 a t ‘ - t i s and Peori Ill. 
I trial sick benefit - a port f f e 
® Includes $263,131 certificate of indebtedne 
’ » t \ tirement fund 
Includes $250,000 stock divider 
? Includes $125,000 stock dividend. 
¥ Includes 200,000 shares capital stock no par value. 
r f rp! to capital. . 
pital ¢ Includes Voluntary, Contingency and Special Reserves. 





(See supplementary exhibit table 11, showing insurance in force and insurance written by classes on pages 46, 48 and 50) 
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A good insurance company keeps its affairs in balance. Through 58 years, 

Life of Georgia has steadily enhanced its reputation as “The Old Reliable.” Last year we paid policyholders 
and beneficiaries $7,488,461—this was $581,395 more than in 1948. We increased our assets by 
$7,948,063 to a total of $46,991,721 while life insurance in force rose $67,442,251 to a total of $643,194,676. 
Policy reserves were increased by $6,745,904 to $30,406,169. 


























E Financial Statement for the Year Ended December 31, 1949 
Assets PER CENT AMOUNT 
U.S. GovERNMENT SECURITIES . . . 1... 2... sss. 17.60 $ 8,269,434.00 
StTaTE, County AND Municipat Bonps ........ . 13.70 6,439,118.93 
PO kn ck ke ae oe a eS 1,140,554.72 
ny ME I bo ae i we we Sew ee 8,625,881.52 
INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS Bonps. ........ 3.80 1,785,308.24 
Co ee ee eee oe ee eee ee ee ee 2.110.586.00 
poonveaces (POT ELMS). 2c cit ttt tc ce e BB 13,016,034.38 
Reaw Estate: 
9 Orrices (INCLUDING BRANCHES) ........... 3.76 1,766,606.10 
09 To « 6.4 2» < ws ce Ae eee ee ee 1,320,179.77 
27 ce, ee ee ee ee ae ee ee 07 33,066.48 
CasH SO ee ee ae a en oe ee ee ee a 1,250,542.42 
INTEREST AND RENTs DuE AND ACCRUED. ........ an 241,581.04 
PREMIUMS IN CourRSE OF COLLECTION. . ........ 2.08 975,653.92 
BEGRARLANOOUD RUIETE 6 6 6 sk te Re eet .03 17,174.19 
4 Total Admitted Assets ............ 100.00 $46,991,721.71 
- Liabilities and Surplus AMOUNT 
3 CO a 
+ RESERVE FOR SICKNESS AND AccIDENT CLAIMS . ......... 253,991.74 
51 Deatm Craims Due aNnp UNPAID 2... ct tte tt tt we None 
7 DeatH CLaims Rerportep But PenpinG ProorF ......... 109,638.83 
1 RESERVE FOR UNREPORTED CLAIMS ........2+.e62ee0e8e6 100,000.00 
6 PREMIUMS AND INTEREST PatibD IN ADVANCE ...... 2.2.24. 598,448.10 
~ ESTIMATED AMOUNT DuE AND ACCRUED FOR TAXES . ....... 576,847.78 
4 Ce Pee POM Ss. 6k ee ee ee ee oe 2,111,202.16 
” AcenTs’ Bonn RESERVE AND INTEREST. . ... 1... 2. eee 525,200.00 
9 ee ae ee ee 399,332.01 
Total Liabilities Except Capital . . ....... .. . $35,080,829.70 


VOLUNTARY CONTINGENCY RESERVE, SURPLUS FUNDS AND 
CAPITAL FOR FURTHER PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS: 





GENERAL CONTINGENCY RESERVE . .......2......- §$ :1,200,000.00 
Morpipity Fluctuation RESERVE . . .. . 2... ee ee 300,000.00 
nage SUNPLUS PUMMB 4 « «cet th 3,410,892.01 
i cS & Se ee ae 6 ke a ee ee Oe 7,000,000.00 

Capital and Surplus... 1. 6 6 1 ee ee ee ee + © $11,910,892.01 


TO sock nwe ewe tivecssixs Se 


LLHEFIBC Nasurtalece Compratey~ 

= CL ~ i see, be 
e\ GEORGIA 
; THE OLD RELIABLE - SINCE 1891 ¢€ 


Oe WOME OFFICE = ATLANTA 
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TABLE II 


LIFE INSURANCE WRITTEN AND IN FORCE IN THE UNITED STATES—1949 


BY CLASSES FOR 290 COMPANIES—YEAR ENDING DEC. 31 


Amounts are in Thousands of Dollars 


——_——__ 





NAME AND LOCATION 


INSURANCE WRITTEN 





INCREASE IN INSURANCE IM FORCE 
DURING 1949 
































































































OF COMPANY IN FORCE 
Ordinary Industrial Group Ordinary Industrial Group Ordinary | Industrial Group 
$ 3 > > > $ 3 3 3 $ 
137, 926 954, 233 3,018 957, 25 81,644 eee 247 
310,313 eevee 497,151 2,717,400 eeee 5, 469, 453 8, 186, 853 99,641 vee 404, 610 
1,673 18,236 eeee 4,853 34,924 eons 9,777 690 -814 end 
2,449 29,153 eee 19,677 60,375 eeee 80,052 -2,002 -5,056 eens 
69 coe 22,573 159 eoee 125,895 126, 054 41 eee 15, 367 
r 23,304 ere 103, 731 pene ena 103,731 15, 132 pbs Ss 
. K 3,398 eeee coos 26,0 eese 26, 003 1,523 sane 
L South Carolina cece 10,924 sees tees 18, 896 tees 18, 896 eee 822 
Amer me Mutual, D. C. .eccccess cose 3, 668 cece eoce 9,807 36 9, 843 eee -540 o 
Ame rica pital and Life, Texas......... 9,259 cece 4,710 21,033 coos 8,961 29,994 4,425 eee 3,58 
Ameri Life and Accident, Kentucky........se+. 1 46,140 cee 524 84, 600 85,124 32 3, 607 
Amer fe and Accident, Missouri. 982 409 eee 3,916 2,772 6, 688 -96 -308 + 
Arer ALARA. oc cccccccccccccccsccccces 7,972 24,506 97 36,027 24,324 60, 40 1,836 601 "4 
Aner FOMRc ccccccecceccescces 7,550 wees 103 132, 031 cece 133, 730 7,946 —— 102 
meri TORRS. cc cccccccccccce 293,112 223,433 16,079 843,445 1,188,523 215 2, 049, 187 185,831 42, 430 15, 7% 
Reserve, Nebrask@........cseseseesceses 5, 016 cee coos 42,25 eoee eee 42,259 2,20 cee Me 
n Cc. 10 230 3,037 * 92 12,329 -1 eevee 13 
59, 747 ee coos 421,418 cece ee 421,418 14,757 cece eiats 
22,894 ooee 6 155,079 coee 124 155, 203 , 694 eces 33 
5, 500 34,243 eee 28,176 108, 139 oe 136,315 3,192 -60 eves 
24,518 29 206, 201 eee 385 206, 586 10,999 cece 26 
11, 937 cece 2,501 69,739 eens 11,033 772 2,556 eee 919 
16,251 17,518 eee 85, 606 115, 189 cece 200, 795 8, 674 1,520 eee 
667 23, 982 cece 6,927 55, 100 eeee 62,027 308 4,488 oese 
and Casualty, Illinois. 20, 031 11,895 2,405 42,664 13 2,398 93,195 12,22 3,125 2,398 
TOUR cccccccccccccccccccccccese 114,778 ees 23, 003 1, 205, 736 . 236,775 1,442,511 47,773 ecee 18,414 
NODTASRS occcccscccccccccece 35,817 cece 257, 912 sees 257, 912 18,672 ones 
f Illin 11,723 eee 26, 368 eece 26, 368 8, 084 oon 
New Jersey . 16,387 1 138, 666 699 161,335 8,251 106 
New YORR soccccccccccescocesse 15,277 151,508 10, 126 ee 103,581 113, 707 3, 288 14,819 
Bankers Union, FARGO cccccccccscccccscccececs 3,314 ° eeee 32, 861 . eeee 32, 361 1,855 . sees 
Ben i . Do scccccccccsccscecs 29,039 ° 726 214,118 . 2,367 216,485 11,605 . 164 
jJard, California ......s.0- 6, 922 cece 14, 962 ° eee 14, 962 1, 866 ° pees 
Railroad Empl., Illinois. 8, 286 14, 695 12, 343 45, 728 58,071 6,021 13, 731 
eee 33, 258 eens <— 358, 138 oes saa 358, 138 15, 660 eee 
ssachusetts 15, 397 21,090 eeee 3, 807 109, 830 eeee 183, 637 8,473 3,176 
al, Indiana..... 2, 823 eves 80 11,401 eves 825 12, 226 2,102 one 66 
s Assurance, Missouri 89, 464 ° 5, 199 385, 489 27, 249 412,738 42,730 4,410 
tern States, California. 65, 680 14, 699 443, 940 103, 673 547, 613 33,152 12,613 
Colorado 8, 737 63 91,475 25, 154 116, 629 -1,007 95 
South Carolina.... eve eee 8,350 51, 429 eeee 36, 856 143, 059 eee 179,913 2,640 3, 722 ° 
p GED socceecsesccvoscoes 732 cece 496 3,045 eres 470 3,515 363 eee 470 
BURIMOES ec cccccces ee 15, 320 9,703 50 125, 281 33, 737 126 159, 144 2,469 “1,595 32 
JOGR ccccvccce 33, 587 eeee eeee 301,419 eese eee 301,419 20,799 eee eee 
Texas... 6,343 eeee 43, 206 eeee eves 43, 206 336 eee ee 
f New York 1,655 8 31,954 eves 538 32, 492 719 eee 5 
National Life, Indiana . 828 cece cece 2,621 eee eee 2,621 624 eeee cece 
Coastal States Life, Georgia .... 7, 858 4,328 3,529 31,462 4, 805 1,939 38, 206 3,434 1,340 490 
College Life, Indiana............ 15, 109 eoee eee 25, 366 cess cece 25, 366 11,476 sees eee 
Colenial Life, Nee Jeraey cccccccccccccccceccccs 23,915 9,413 260 127, 278 96,722 4,972 228, 972 14,331 7 235 
Coluabia Waten), WAG ceccccecccccccceccccocsece 168 . ae eee 2,302 82 ee 
Columbian “Mutual, Tennessee 3, 806 oe eeee ee enee 27, 698 817 ow 
Columbian National, ‘iassachusetts 32, 898 ° 10,869 18 44, 823 333, 760 15, 390 eee 
Columbus ‘jut 29, 717 eevee coos ee cece 250, 044 19, 713 coos 
Commercial] Life, Arizona ...... 7,261 eee 26, 848 -5,504 . 
Commer ] Travelers, Utah ... 5, 105 ene oees oeee ann 25, 818 35 eece 
Commonw Life, Kentucky 52,348 32, 135 3, 134 2 164, 402 13, 198 433,912 27,445 8,563 
Connect ic General Life, Connecticut 215, 138 eevee 262,508 1 eevee 1,580, 073 3, 181,502 103 , 985 seve 245,411 
Con ‘Mutual Life, Connecticut eee 212, 907 eee eees 1,960,016) = —§ «seees eevee 1,960,016 128, 452 eee cece 
Cor Life, California secocccceccvcveces 8,554 1,934 316 7, 109 15, 614 56, 912 3,907 -202} -2,879 
Continental American Life, Delaware ..........«+. 23,524 eee 1,178 868 228, 039 10,535 cece 123 
Continent ®, Illinois 140, 782 eee 111,396 cece 631,531 1, 226,551 90, 830 cece 84,574 
Continent GC. cccvccccccccecccccce 14,924 26,198 cece 146, 403 coee 224, 196 7, 848 6,915 coe 
Cosmor TENNESSEE .ccceccceces 227 10, 528 | wTT 35,395 cece 36,340 64 2, 587 . 
Country Li Insurance, Illinois o< $2,322 | cvcse | 1, 380 cove 3, 460 395, 760 38,332 cece 855 
Cuna iutual, WISCONSIN .....ecceccecsecees 2,672 coos | 142,516 eee 412, 293 422,434 2,301 eee 128,927 
Dunbar Life 690 5,484 esee 4, 552 vee 6,029 165 369 eoes 
Durham Life, 13, 914 27,231 | 313 119, 837 1,320 191,598 6,990 -1, 887 119 
Eastern Lif New York ol 3, 768 chai 356 eoee 345 37,952 1,791 cece 322 
Empire Life and Accident, Indiana .........s. es 6,659 17, 918 cove 53, 059 cece 85,004 2, 658 1,899 .* 
Empire State 3, 515 1,747 23, 253 2,272 36 25,561 1,307 
Equitable Life, 108, 707 coee cece 1,038,817 ee eoes 1,038, 817 59, 144 
Equitable Life 676, 953 ee 707,191 7. 381,542 eee 6, 734, 127 14, 115, 667 368, 744 eee 
Equitable Life 22,811 24, 207 108 142, 408 139, 488 800 282, 696 9,912 1, 719 32 
‘ 2,807 ee eoce 44,012 ee eevee 44,012 760 ooee ose 
70, 967 2, 138 289, 649 13,049 302,698 45, 837 ee 1, 809 
13, 282 ecee 109, 508 eoee 109, 508 3,976 ee oeee 
10,979 107, 455 eee 107,455 6,123 ** eves 
5,293 27 %, 794 320 31, 114 2, 082 ee +26 
3, 584 13, 863 cose 13, 863 1,345 .* ecee 
Federa] Life, Illinois ......eeeees 16, 228 eee 2,620 116,502 4 11, 566 128, 072 4,918 sees 2,360 
Federal 0 Line Life, Washington ... 3,894 eee rr 25, 548 oe oone 25, 548 -2, 137 eter eee 
Pidelity ‘tutual, Pennsylvania 59, 192 eee 2, 048 621,214 1, 923 623, 137 27, 927 cece 1,923 
Pidelity t B, TORBS cocccccese 16,387 eve 89 76, 282 301 76,583 9,504 eves 3 
Forest Lawn Life, California... 2,327 eee cece 13,432 eoce ceee 13, 432 -89 eeee eeee 
Pranklin Li BERERSED cccccccccesceccccce 196, 828 10, 766 246 730, 967 41,867 3,476 776,310 118, 908 1,424 17% 
General American Life, Missouri 32,564 cee 46, 448 397, 751 coes 658, 606 1,056, 357 9,635 eee 32, 43 
George Washingt ife, W. Va. oe 5, 185 oe 129 17,567 577 18, 144 -9, 707 coed 6 
Girard Li SPUN: ceecsesanceace 4, 568 oe aeee 48, 397 eoee cece 48,397 1, 875 eoee 
Globe Lif e, Illinois 2, 112 1 31, 72 2,037 33, 757 1,024 -119 
Golden State ‘utual, Califormia ........ccccece 6,678 11, 284 18, 612 31, 986 eee 50, 598 1, 250 2,433 
Great American, Kansas........+. 1, 894 cece 17, 890 cove oeee 7, 890 466 od eee 
Great American Reserve, Texas . 12,338 oes 34, 322 7,238 41,560 3, 807 -54 4,424 
Great National, 8,957 52,481 2, 810 55, 291 6, 009 eed 102 
Great Northwes 5,107 23, 746 esee 23, 746 1,683 tees 
Great Southern, Texas........ 59,427 441,397 41,771 483, 175 24, 985 4 6, 186 
Great States Life, Illinois 1,496 ee 10, 145 cece 10, 145 695 seed sone 
Guarantee ‘lutua], Nevraska .. 25, 568 es 271, 052 cece 271,052 8, 108 ° 
Guaranty Incose, Louisiana 4,151 sece 25,921 ee 25, 921 1,528 ° weer 
Guaranty Uni California ...... 5,914 820 29,591 810 30,401 1, 462 ° 810 
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* Newsweek 


f 


RECENTLY members of Newsweek maga- 
zine’s editorial staff interviewed Mr. Leroy 
Lincoln, President of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, on the subject of 








Life insurance in general. 


The tremendous role that Life insurance 
plays in the national economy, and the inter- 
esting institutional material developed dur- 
ing the discussion, are so important that a 
motion picture has been made of this inter- 
This film will be given wide distribu- 
“Open 


view. 
tion in line with Metropolitan’s 
Book™ 


policy. 


Naturally, in reply to questions from the 
editors, Mr. 
to Metropolitan’s achievements in 1949. In 
fact, the interview developed the information 
that is customarily included in the Annual 
Report to Policyholders. Accordingly, a 
complete transcript has been printed as the 
Company's Report for 1949. Here are some 
of the highlights of that report: 


Lincoln made many references 


—‘Metropolitan...paid about $769,000,000 
(to beneficiaries and policyholders last year) 
. and I might add further that...(this in- 
cludes) $502,000,000 to living policyholders.” 
—‘For our 33,000,000 policyholders in the 
United States and Canada, the total Life 
insurance in force in the Metropolitan at 
the end of last year was almost $42,000,- 
000,000—an increase of 4 percent over the 
preceding year.” 
—*‘*Metropolitan’s assets totaled $9,700,000,- 
000, an increase of about 6 percent over the 
figure for 1948.” 
—Through thecombined efforts of the many 
health organizations, the average expecta- 
tion of life at birth has improved 18 years 
since 1900. At that time it was about 49 
years—while right now it is about 67.” 
“Expenses for the Life insurance com- 
panies have gone up the same as for every- 
body else. For example, in the Metropolitan 
last year they increased about 4 percent . . . 
insurance in force in Metropolitan has in- 





Newsweek looks at Life Insurance 


creased about 80 percent since 1939, whereas 
operating expenses have increased only 71 
percent.” 


—‘In 1949, Metropolitan . . . paid $164,- 
000,000 in dividends to policyholders—the 
largest such amount in the Company’s his- 
tory. Dividends payable to policyholders in 
1950 will be somewhat larger in the aggre- 
gate than 1949.” 


—*‘Dividends would be substantially higher 
were it not for the low interest returns which 
have prevailed throughout the United States 
and Canada. For example, last year the net 
interest earned on Metropolitan assets was 
3.07 percent, compared with 3.03 in 1948, 
and with 5.18 in 1929.” 


Metropolitan’s Annual Report to Policy- 
holders for 1949 will be sent to anyone on 
request. In addition, copies of the film may 
be borrowed for showing by local business, 
civic, or other groups in which Metropolitan 
policyholders are interested. 


METROPOLITAN STATEMENT OF OBLIGATIONS AND ASSETS...DECEMBER 31, 1949 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York). 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


Statutory Policy Reserves... . ° 
This amount, 


which is determined in anseedenns with legal re- 


Bonds 
U.S. Government 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


$7,298,7 


~ - * «2 35,485.05 
$2,884,039,974.00 


quirements, together with future premiums and reserve inter- 
est, is necessary to assure payment of all future policy benefits 
Policy Proceeds and Dividends Left with Company 
Policy proceeds from death claims, matured endowments, and 
other payments, and dividends—left with the Company by 
beneficiaries and policyholders to be returned in future years 


§31,949,902.00 


164,260,999.00 


242,548,827.19 
69,029. 148.93 
492,569,747. 96 


Canadian Government 
Provincial and Municipal 
Railroad 

Public Utility » 50h een 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 2.167.230,348.06 
Bonds of the Company's housing develop- 


ment corporations 121,095,071.93 








1" 309 














Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders 


Set aside for payment in 1950 to those policyholders eligible 


to receive them. 
Policy Claims Currently Outstanding 
Claims in process of settlement, 
have occurred but have not yet been reported. 
Other Policy Obligations 


Premiums received in advance, 


Taxes Accrued . 


Including estimated amount of taxes 2 payable | in 1950 on ‘the 
business of 1949 and $10,000,000.00 for Federal Taxes on 1947 


and 1948 income under pending bill. 
Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans 
All Other Obligations 

TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 


SURPLUS FUNDS 
Special Surplus Funds 
Unassigned Funds (Surplus) . 
TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 


and estimated claims that 


reserves for mortality 
morbidity fluctuations, reserve for continuing the program of 
equalization dividends on weekly premium policies, etc. 


$ 84,252,000.00 
474,379,879.03 


4ND SURPLUS FUNDS 


Stocks 


136,059,753.85 


All but $4,534, 643 85 are enticind< or Guar canted 


35,804,438.43 
Mortgage Loans on Real 


Mortgage Loans on City Properties 


Mortgage Loans on Farm 
— 64,879,400.04 a ee 
and Loans on Policies . 
Made to policyholders on 


36,825,574.00 
in the aggregate) 


acquired for investment 
Properties for Company u 
Acquired in satisfaction 

debtedness (of which 

under contract of sale) . 


21.000,000.00 
42.355,959.00 
$9,149, 315,803.47 


Cash and Bank Deposits 


§58,631,879.03 


$9,707,947,682.50 TOTAL ASSETS TO ME 


Real Estate (after decrease by 


Premiums, Deferred and in Course of Collection 


Accrued Interest, Rents, etc. 


1.067, 551.97 


Estate ee ee ; 1,27 
$1,164,238.419.48 
. .  «  106,829,132.49 


258,765.52 
the security of sheie octtelns 


adjustment of $25,000,000,00 
247,728,331.90 


Housing projects and other reé ae estate 


$198, 151,779.86 

se. 38, 588,738.97 
of mortgage in- 
$7,166, 352.46 is 

35,987,813.07 


150,379,081.15 
137,886,883.07 

72,831,829.99 
682.50 


ET OBLIGATIONS $9,707,947 


NOTE—Assets amounting to $456,197,535.92 are deposited with various public officials under the requirements of law or regulatory authority 
In the Annual Statement filed with the Massachusetts Insurance Department, Statutory Policy Reserves are $8,252,353,652.00. Policy Claims 


Currently Outstanding are $35,863,091 .43, 


COPYRIGHT 1950 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 MADISON AVENUE, 


New York 10, N. Y. 


and All Other Obligations are $42,183,185.00. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


1 Madison 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Gentlemen 


1949. 
NAME_ 


STREET 





city __ 


Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your Annual Report to Policyholders for 


STATE__ 
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LIFE INSURANCE WRITTEN AND IN FORCE IN THE UNITED STATES—1949 





NAME AND LOCATION 
OF COMPANY 









INSURANCE WRITTEN 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 





industrial 


Industrial 


TOTAL 
INSURANCE 
IN FORCE 


INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN FORCE 
DURING 1949 
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Group 














































































Indiana 
TORSS .ccccce 
nee, Indiana .. 
Accident, Ter 
JOUR ccccece 
Illinois 

Indiana .... 


New York. 
Insurance ... 
Life, Oklahoma . 
Life, Ohio .... 
1, South Dakota 






























Missouri ...... 
WISCONSIN ccccccccccccccscccd 





National Life and Accident, 


Nati al Lite Towa ..... 
National Life, Vermont . 
National Old Line Life, Arkansas . 
Natior.al Put Service, Washingt« 





National R Life, Kansas ....... 





New England ‘lutual, Massachusetts 
New World Life, Washington 


New York Life, New York sees 
North American Life, I]]inoisS .....ccceeeeeveeed 


North American Life & Casualty, ‘Minne 











North American Reassurance, New York 
Norta C lina Mutual, North Carolina 
N Washington wecceccccesscccecccecs 
N Illinois .. 
N e, Washington ee 
h tual Life, Wisconsi 
N tional, Minnesota .... 
fornia ......... 








Presbyteriar 
Professional and Business 
Protective Life, Alabama. . 
Provident Life and Accident, Tennessee ........ 























6, 660 
107, 675 

5, 626 
264, 305 
49,712 
41,056 
54, 739 
88, 330 
95,408 
412, 924 
91,158 
33, 203 























16,440 


4, 395 
65,931 


















































10, 07S 


















































190, 122 
758, 499 


178, 308 
412, 385 








2, 811 
6,148 
2,599 
28, 011 
6, 468 


1,675 








85, 803 
2, 881 





138 
274 


10, 43€, 740 


2,818, 521 
4,315,565 


2, 770,631 











10, 122 
57,487 


894, 203 


800, 506 
93, 437 


957, 283 


712,899 





45, 282 
633, 613 


16, 955 
131,573 
625,614 


43, 600 
370, 809 
28, 114 
60, 809 
112, 240 





125, 860 


42,441 
394,044 
98,950 
































—. 
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Guardian International, Texas. ......csecceceeees es ait 
6 fe of America, New York eos 1,549 
( PlOrida cecccccccccees 59,617 2.577 
{ icial Life, Virginia.. 130,610 -281 
H *riend]l) aryland . 5, 969 Pe: 
Hor e, New York ..... eeee 439 
iome e, | sylvania. 13, 251 33 
{ Life, North Carol 15, 709 -110 
Oklahoma ..... 1C, 236 52 
i Bureau, WWiand ...ccccccceccsecees ° 447 
fe, Illinois 2, 105 126, 435 aa 
h Carol] ina 27, 091 110, 003 eine 
Maryland 2, 82% 13,339 ee 




















-91 
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14, 754 
2; 588 
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INDEPENDENCE... 


», OQ 
Wi | 





CUCM Tmbilna 2 


A MAN boews his head and gives thanks. Thanks for the things that are his, 
earned by his head and his hands... 


A MAN goes into a booth—and with him goes a principle. He draws a 
curtain, and he votes... 





A MAN has a dream and a purpose—and an immigrant’s son becomes a 
doctor ... a lawyer, an engineer... 


For this is America, where such things can happen. Where a man lives as he will, not 
as he must. 

You will not find these things everywhere—but you will find them here. One of the most 
deeply cherished privileges we Americans have is the right of personal independence —the 
right of each man to live with his head up ... free ... building his own future and the future 
of his family. . 

With each passing year, we at the Provident Mutual grow more conscious of this deep- 
rooted desire of Americans for personal independence ... for security achieved by individual 
effort. Life insurance itself is a symbol of this desire. In a sense, every life insurance policy 
represents a very personal declaration of independence ...a carefully planned and organized 
quest for financial peace of mind. 

That is why we take pride in a year that saw our insurance in force increase from 
$1.312.476.000 to $1,348,188.000 . . . saw new insurance written by the Provident in excess 
of $95,500,000 . .. saw our total assets increase to $621,006,000. 

For these are more than figures . . . just as the $32,989,000 which the Provident Mutual 
paid last year in benefits is more than a mere figure. It evidences a fundamental and heartening 
truth, that people can and do realize, through their own initiative and endeavors, the personal 
goals of independence and security in which life insurance plays so vital a part. 

To our policy owners, to our representatives in the field, and to our employees, we express 
our warm thanks for another year of Provident progress. 


M. ALBERT LINTON, President 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 











85+4 ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


As of December 31, 1949 





ASSETS 
U. S. Government Bonds . $179,892,107.00 
Other Bonds 277,970,202.00 


Mortgages on Real Estate 95,000,111.48 
Secs... ..- - BMBR 
Loans on policies. . . 21,423,255.55 





Real Estate . « «  9,145,362.52 

Cash In banks and office © 3,946,442.75 

Accrued interest . 3,934,750.07 

Overdue interest . 242,462.12 
uncollected 

net premiums, etc. 6,229,828.95 


Total admitted assets $621,006,279.44 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for policies and 
supplementary contracts $545,362, 144.59 
Dividends left with company 17,330,395.74 
Dividends set aside for dis- 


tribution in 1950 5,207,000.00 
Premiums paid in advance § —-7,987,686.36 
Policy claims . 1,706,471.05 
Estimated taxes accrued, 

payable in 1950 1,566,957.31 
Miscellaneous liabilities . 4,052,413.89 
Total liabilities . $583,213,068.94 
Special reserve 2,790,523.00 
Contingency reserve 35,002,687.50 
seats alte $577,006,279.44 





A copy of the Company’s Annual Report, including a list of bonds and stocks, will gladly be sent on request. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of PHILADELPHIA 
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Provident Life, North Dakota .. 104,413 eves . , 
Provident Nutual Life, Pennsylvania sees 1, 348, 188 cane — aint 
Prudential urance, New Jersey 548,054 666 18, 968, 179 7, 862, 448 , 473,034 591, 165 
Puritan Life, Rhode Island ee 3 ceee 1,537 91 
Pyramid Life, Arkansas ......0-cecerececececeees . 39,025 . . . 
Pyramid Life, Kansas ....cccccccerecsceceveseces cone cece 20,616 eves eevee ad 
Pyramid Life, North Carolina ....-.eceeeceeeeees eee 46, 410 12, 088 eee 49, 012 14, 477 
Quaker City Life, Pennsylvania .........sceeccees 7,338 Ef = evens cece 82, 461 cece -_ = 
Reliable Life, MisSOUTI .......-cceesecceeeecs ee 417, 882 85 25, 684 106, 501 647 1,283 18 
Reliance Life, Pennsylvania ......eeeeeeeees eee eee 429 927, 170 eee 2, 969 44, 868 207 
Republic National, Texas ...cccccsccsescecescess eece 2€5, 976 cece 27, 637 144, 971 12, 240 
Reserve Life, Texas ..... 2,645 22,018 1,873 16, 433 ee 2 
Rio Grande National, Texa 15, 68 16, 404 49,079 ° 2,212 +] 
Rockford Life, Illinois . 6,25 24, 141 19, 365 ° 298 on 
Rura] Life, Texas .....cccccccces 26, 347 cece . 2,315 eaiaa 
Rushmore Mutual, South Dakota ... 8, 764 eee coer - 
S« Life, Pennsylvania ........ 51,590 cece 1, 541 nian 
Security Benefit Association, Kansas 117,542 e600 cece 5,375 aia 
Se t » and Accident, Colorado 112,20 cose 2,097 15,137 sae 
Sex and Trust, North GasOline ccceccce 208, 617 ecee 23,994 25,479 1, €68 





s NODTABKR cccccccccccscccceccese 
Se New VOER wcccccccccccceccvcccce 
Ss NODFOBRE wc cece cccccccccccesecccce 
Shenandoah Life, Virginia .......ceeeeees eeecese 


Southern Parm Bureau, Mississippi ........sseees 
Southern Life and Health, Ala 
Ss 





ern GEOFEIS coccccccccccccccecocccces 
Southern Insurance, Nort! ] 
Souther tes Life, Texas ..cccccccecccccesece 
Sor Texas 





TORRS ccccccccccccecescoseses 
© GROGOR occcceccecccccccceces 
BUOMR cecccccccccccccecccesoees 





sissippi 


Carolir 









nsurance and Ai 


Texas Life, Waco, TexaS ........- ° 

Texas Prudential, Texas ..cccccccccccccceseses ee 
Texas State Life, TeXaS ...ccccccsccsccccccccces 
The Travelers Insurance, Connecticut ....... cece 


n Central, Ohio ... 
Union Labor, New York . 
Life, Arkansas 
1 Life, Virginia .. . 
Mutual, Maine .....e.e0. 
Union National Life, Nebraska .. 
i American Life, Coloradc 
United Benefit Life, Nebraska ... 
1 Insurance, IlL]inOisS .......eeeeceees cecee 











ited Life and Accident, New Hampshire ........ 

Mited Mutual, New York ...ccccccescccscesessecs 
ited Service, D. C. ccccccccccccccccsccccseses 
ted ates Life 





al Life, 


ictory Life Insuranc 





, California 
thern Life, 














Li ntana .... 
Western National, Texas 
¥esten 
¥es 
¥is S 
¥is s 
food 
world 
Pose , . 
SED SO§DED. cc ccovessccevecesseccece 











10, 907 


7, 226 











103, 088 














4,546, 318 5, 030, 231 





10, 026 
107 


17,016 
27, 462 


145 











"260 


1,442 
911 














36 
53 
29, 594 
35, 958 
330, 986 


978, 025 
6, 295 
32, 609 
39, 294 


51,537 
219, 866 





143,328,671 


103,545 
61,611 


41€ 























226, 98 
12,576 





5, 783, 018 


5,779 


213, 638 


15, 218 


42,933, 059 








86,174 
240, 63€ 
23, 265 
3€2, 528 
38, 570 
133, 444 
2€, 860 
70, 042 
178 


402, 409 


761,€44 
137, 041 
53, 34€ 
48,337 
67, 734 
332, 734 
209, 419 
20,483 
1,102,262 
9,288 


34, 296 
39, 805 
265, 65€ 
24, 345 


28, 967 


18, 034,957 








1,550 
2, 284 


110,061 








8, 395 
646 
844 

1€, 251 

1,527 

5, 320 
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ASSETS 


Daenbea HY 1949 





United States Government Bonds... .$165,626,480.88 


Municipal and Corporation Bonds... 
Preferred Stocks.......eeeeeeees eee 
Mortgage Loans......sseeseeececes 
Ground Remls..ccccccccccccscccccecs 
Real Estate: Home Office........... 

Sold on Contract...... oe 
Policy Loans... .ccccccccccccces oe 
Cash on Deposit in Banks......... ° 
Accrued Interest and Rents......... 
Due and Deferred Premiums........ 


re eeeree 


INCREASE IN ASSETS .......+.-+$ 35,600,760 
INCREASE IN INSURANCE ......$ 100,904,104 
TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE .... . $2,055,213,526 


27 ,249,653.79 
22,433,537.00 
137,720,604.98 
10,769,572.21 
2,120,093.02 
914,869.37 
7,701,798.98 
4,072,607 .67 
2,727 ,590.73 
4,370,278.98 





$385,707,087.61 


1950 





















LIABILITIES 


Reserves on All Policies............ $346,117,952.00 


Installment Payments, 
Matured Policies... ..ccccccecce 1,281,043.28 


Policy Claims in Process........++. 1,061 ,463.44 


Premiums and Interest 
ere 2,025,013.91 


Accrued Taxes and Expenses Incurred 1,665,411.95 
Escrow Accounts and 





Unallocated Funds............. 1,588,340.14 
SN  cicdentcnennwawnes 557,296.97 
Reserve for Asset Fluctuations and 

Other Contingencies.......... : 2,800,000.00 
PTET TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT 28,610,565.92 

a seccesoeecece $385,707,087.61 








Tue Company is proud to present the above statement, which 
represents the climax of sixty-two years of steady, sound, financial 
growth. The Western and Southern is indebted to the American 
Public for its confidence and rededicates itself to the task of making 
available dependable life insurance protection to many thousands of 


additional families. 


With insurance in force amounting to $2,055,213,526 on approxi- 
mately four million policies, Western and Southern policyholders can 
look forward, assured of the continued success of their company. 


THE WESTERY AND SOUTHERY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
A Mutual Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 







OBL teen 


President 
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116. Glassine Pay Envelope 























































FRAZAR B. 


DECEMBER 


¢ Funds set aside for future payments to policy] 


Money paid to policyholders and beneficiaries 


in advance by policyholders 


Taxes payable in 1950 


Special funds set aside chiefly because prese 


All other obligations 
Total ot 
Capital stock 
¢ Contingency funds 


Surplus 


ments differ slightly because of technicalitie 


Bonds 
Stocks 


First mortgage loans 
On city and farm properties (including 


a 
Insurance in force, December 
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Company to be held on deposit at interest. 


Participating policy dividends payable in 1950 


than is guaranteed in certain policy contracts 


Total to provide additional security for policyholders and beneficiaries 


ASSE’ 





Paycheck envelope with a glass- 
ine transparency not only insures 
privacy but reduces time and cost 
of making up pay rolls. The glass- 
ine is placed in such a position as 
to show only the name and number 
of the employee as it appears on 
the check. Sizes and shapes are 
made to meet the specification of 
the users check. Samples. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


WILDE 


President 


EIGHTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


31, 1949 


OBLIGATIONS 


10lders and beneficiaries $617,276,424 


, and put back with the 
Also premiums paid 
59,250,987 


3,008,363 
4,231,880 


‘nt interest rate is less 
15,000,000 


2,123,747 
dligations $700,891,401 
$ 6,000,000 

21,411,000 
30,793,739 
58,204,739 


Total $759,096, 140 


t These tigures shown in Massachusetts, New York, Ohio and Tennessee state- 
in the laws of those states. 


rs 
$413,231,974 
19,213,630 
272,737,726 


FHA home loans and 


loans under the veterans’ home loan program of $92,973,544) 





Real estate (including $2,999,487 for Home Office ) 11,643,527 
Lo: ~dlicyholders 15,588,593 
Ban. *ts and cash 10,591,465 
Other assets 16,089,225 
Premiums in process of being collected, accrued interest on in- 
vestments, etc. 
Total assets $759,096, 140 


31, 1949 $3,181,501,590 


LIFE; ACCIDENT, HEALTH AND GROUP INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES 


117. Cast Aluminum Stapler 


Claimed to be the first stapler 
with a cast aluminum body, only 
“Tatum’s” 


the working parts are 





made of hardened steel. A flip of 
an anvil wheel at the front of the 
machine adjusts it for stapling or 
pinning. 


118. “Sensimatic™ Adding 
Machine 


Designed specifically for  ae- 
counting work, Burroughs new 
“Sensimatic” adding machine fea- 
tures an automatic control of its 
operations through a “sensing 


unit.”” The unit is attached to the 
carriage and may be set to per- 
form four functions: adding or 


subtracting, selecting certain col- 
umns for printing the answers it 
has computed, and retaining two 
totals simultaneously, in either red 
or black. Priced within the reach 
of medium-sized businesses. 


L119. Dictaphone Time-Master 


The new electronic Dictaphone 
Time-Master uses a ‘“Memobelt” 
made of plastic, cylindrically shap- 
ed and claimed to be completely 





flexible and virtually indestructible. 
Each “Memobelt” is used only once, 
thus eliminating reshaving or re 
surfacing. The Dictaphone Magic 
Ear hearing device is available 
with this machine. 
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COMMENTS 


(Continued from page 14) 


Any security on the scale now so 
freely expected can only be obtained 
by giving up freedom and abandon- 
ing the system of individual initia- 
tive that has made this country 
great. Without freedom, there can 
be no real security, because freedom 
and private initiative are necessary 
for a high rate of national produc- 
tion, which is the only thing from 
which real security for all can be 
fashioned. Those who give up their 
freedom and initiative for security, 
lose their security too. The Amer- 
ican people should study the matter 
very carefully before giving up the 
real security created by a dynamic 
economic system. 

We are equally concerned with 
the evident desire of the Trea- 
sury Department to develop a new 
formula of taxation for life insur- 
ance companies which will tax such 
companies—and thus their policy- 
holders—much more heavily. This 
will constitute a tax on thrift and 
good citizenship, and the only sub- 
stantial defense against such a move 
is the voice of the policyholder him- 
self. 

Louis W. Dawson 
President 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Springfield, Mass. 


Ml T the hearing of the House 

A Judiciary subcommittee, it 
was shown that the life insurance 
business is highly competitive and 
is not monopolistic; that new com- 
panies can be organized and can 
succeed; and that the growth of 
insurance companies results pri- 
marily from efficient service ren- 
dered and the aggressive promo- 
tion of personal thrift and finan- 
cial planning. It was established 
that only 3! per cent of the na- 
tional net disposable income in 
1948 was used in paying premiums 
on life insurance. This percentage 
Was smaller than that of previous 
years, Witnesses testified that 
there is no reason to limit the size 
of companies and that any attempt 
to impose a limit would be unwise. 
At the conclusion of the hearing, 
it seemed that the majority of the 
subcommittee concurred with this 
opinion. 


Investments 


At the hearings of the subcom- 
mittee on Investment, the consen- 
insurance 


sus was that the life 








industry is actively seeking to 
place its funds in_ investments 
which conform with legal require- 
ments and meet the tests of sound- 
ness and satisfactory interest yield. 
The mortgage and debenture loan 


investment policies of the com- 
panies were also fully discussed. 
There was convincing testimony 


that if there was any scarcity of 
so-called “risk capital,” this could 
be attributed largely to the heavy 
income tax levied on the sources 
which formerly supplied a large 
portion of such capital funds and 
to the effect of those government 
policies that have tended to depress 
interest rates and keep them at a 
low level. It was made clear during 
the hearings that the life insurance 





business has contributed amply to 
the development of our national 
economy. The willingness of the 
insurance companies to aid the sub- 
committees by presenting full and 
complete data was noteworthy.” 
Alexander T. Maclean 
President 


General American Life 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Ml ESPITE its huge economic 

expansion during the past 
50 years, the United States em- 
barks on the second half of the 
20th Century confronted with a 
gigantic national debt, depreciated 
currency and inflated living costs 
that pose difficult problems that in- 
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but they’re in close agreement a 


in praise of this plus earnings feature! 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE’S 
CONTINUOUS RENEWAL COMMISSION 


This is a 


plus commission that begins in a Life policy’s 11th year 


and is a feature of all full-time agency contracts with the General 


American Life and is paid on quality business produced under 


contract requirements. Thus, our full-time contracts reward our 


men for continuous years of service. This extra earnings feature 


is one of many reasons why Messrs. Rickert, Brown and Sale say, 


‘You're always in business at General American Life.” 
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STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Illinois 








A. ®. (BERT) JAQUA, CLU 
MAT OF THE FUTURE AND THE SUMMATION 
e 
WHLUAM T EARLS. CLU 
PROSPECTING — AN EASIER WAY TO BIGGER 
SALES 


A FOUR MAN PANEL — 
A CONTRAST IN PROSPECTING 


THOMAS K. EGAN 
PROSPECTING BY THE DEBIT MAN 









. 
J. ELLIS GRELL 






e PROSPECTING AS AN ESTATE PLANNER 
KNOX IDE ° 
PROSPECTING FOR BUSINESS INSURANCE EDWARD | SWEEDLER 
PROSPECTING FOR THE PROGRAM SALE 









* 
MAX HH. WEIS 
PROSPECTING FOR THE PACKAGE SALE 


SELBY L TURNER 
PROSPECTING FOR PERSONAL INSURANCE 
COOPERATING 
fe Menagers Assocation League of Life Insurance Women 
bife Supervise 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 9, 1950-10 A.M. ; 


GRAND BALLROOM — HOTEL STATLER 


SALES CONGRESS: The Life Underwriters’ Association of the City of 
New York heid its annual Sales Congress—a very successful one. A 
large audience listened to interesting and informative sales talks 
given by some of the top salesmen in the life insurance industry. 
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i) CAREER ENDOWMENT 


A complete line of policy contracts — Ordinary, ‘ 
M.D.O. and Weekly Premium — enables the Home 0 
Life agent to realize his full potentials for public ‘ 
service as a life underwriter. 

A liberal agency contract and retirement pro- 
gram plus a consistent Home Office policy of 
granting first priority to the fieldman’s prob- 
lems endow him with extraordinary material re- 
wards for attainment of profes- 
sional maturity in his 
chosen career. 
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Missouri + 


WE ARE, TOO 


Standard Life is interested in expanding its agency activities. Excellent 


General Agent openings are available in the states listed below — 


GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Arkansas + 
* Indiana + 


New Mexico * 















Florida 
Maryland + Michigan 
West Virginia 


Arizona * 


Kentucky * Lovisiana * 


Pennsylvania * Texas * 


fluence the lives of all its citizens. 
As a life insurance policyholder, 
you are directly affected. The 
monetary policies of our govern- 
ment, adopted in the management 
of our national debt and in conse- 
quence of the world leadership we 
have assumed, have depressed and 
are likely to continue to depress 
interest rates available to in- 
vestors. This, in turn, reduces the 
investment income of life insur- 
ance companies and by decreasing 
this source of policy ‘dividends’ 
in effect increases the cost of in- 
surance protection purchased by 
some 80,000,000 Americans. The 
constant upward trend of taxes of 
all types—premium taxes—income 
taxes—social security taxes—and 
many others—serves to further re- 
duce the funds available for ‘divi- 
dend’ purposes to policyholders. 
If the unlimited vista of eco- 
nomic possibilities painted on the 
horizon by current scientific de- 
velopments peacefully materializes 
into increased services and produc- 
tion, the second half of the 20th 
Century will be a wondrous era. 
This can be achieved without the 
sacrifice of our treasured personal 
liberties only through the capital 
employment of private savings. 
We must be alert therefore to 
guard against the placement of 
excessive burdens on private enter- 
prise and private savings.” 
Walter W. Head 
President 


Connecticut Mutual 
Hartford, Conn. 


J/)1FE insurance is a form of 

thrift and the remarkable 
growth of life insurance in Amer- 
ica is evidence of the desire and 
willingness of people voluntarily 
to set aside part of their current 
income in order to provide for 
their future. Factors, therefore, 
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which affect the ability and in- 
centive of the people to save and 
thus provide for their own future 
are important to the institution 
of life insurance. 

“A factor of increasing impor- 
tance in this connection is the 
cost of government. Amounts 
taken from the people in the form 
of taxes are not available for in- 
dividual savings and when a larg- 
er portion of income is paid in 
taxes there is less incentive to 
earn and save. Increased spend- 
ing by people or their Government 
produces inflationary effects and 
lowers the purchasing price of 
money.” 

Peter M. Fraser, 
President 


Fidelity Mutual 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘i E feel that the substitu- 

tion of a strong helpful 
hand for the dollar sign is not in- 
appropriate. 

This is a financial report, how- 
ever, and the incorporation of com- 
plete financial information is es- 
sential. It is given in these pages 
and a reading of the figures will 
leave you fully assured of the sta- 


bility and growth characteristics 
of Fidelity Mutual. 

but if we limit ourselves to fig- 
ures of assets and liabilities and 
of income and outgo—the story 1s 
poorly told. 

In the absence of people none 
of the figures would be valid or 
have meaning. This report, there- 
fore, with the permission of our 
friends, shows a few typical cases 
drawn from our files which vividly 
illustrate the human side of our 
business. 

Vollars are involved—yes, im- 
portant, precious dollars—but the 
fate and happiness of people is the 
important consideration.” 

E. A. Roberts 
President 


Shenandoah Life 


Roanoke, Va. 

4i LTHOUGH taxes are high 
and a burden on the people, 
the Federal Government is spend- 
ing more than it takes in. It is 
borrowing money to pay its living 
expenses. Tell your representatives 
in Congress to reduce expenses and 
take off some of the burdensome 
taxes—to quit adding to the debt 

and to begin paying it down. 
You, who are paying for life in- 


surance to protect your families 
and yourselves, have a stake in 
this. Continued overspending and 
borrowing by the t'ederal Govern- 
ment is bound to lower tne pur- 
chasing value of the dollar. ‘The 
thrifty people of this country, like 
you, are entitled to a dollar with 
a sound and trustworthy purcnas- 
ing power. 

Too many special groups—busi- 
ness, labor, and farmers—are say- 
ing, ‘Let the Government do it!’ 
The Government has no money ex- 
cept what it takes in taxes from 
the people and what it borrows 
from the people. lt produces noth- 
ing—earns nothing. We shall get 
along better if we do it ourselves 
and keep the Government out of it. 
It is still true that the country 
which is the least governed is the 
best governed. 

The time is here, if the great 
way of life we treasure is to be 
preserved for our children, when 
the people must insist that the 
Federal Government get on a sound 
basis. No present sacrifice is too 
great to make if we thereby insure 
the future of our children. 

To this great end we _ should 
speak out now.” 





Paul C. Buford 
President 


SICKNESS AND _ 
ACCIDENT 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Manhattan Life 


New York, N. Y. 


42°T HE possibility of unforeseen 

developments outside of the 
Company has to be considered in 
making our forecast. One thing 


that concerns your management 
is the lack of understanding of 
the insurance business that is 


sometimes shown by those in pub- 
lic life. As this is written there 
is a proposal being earnestly sup- 
ported to impose a new tax on 
the Company, not only for the 
future but to cover the last three 








years. This is not a tax on the 
insurance company but on its Pol- 
icyholders, because any monies 
which the companies pay out as 
taxes reduce the sums available 
for the benefit of the Policyhold- 
ers and the benefits must be ac- 
cordingly reduced. 

“Retroactive taxes are clearly 
objectionable in themselves but, 
contrary to the statements being 
made in support of the new tax, 
there has been no attempt by the 
insurance companies to avoid tax- 
ation. When the tax formula was 
adopted by the government it was 


In 1949 SOUTHLAND LIFE’S progress was made 
in gigantic strides—stepping out to serve not only 
Texas, but, through the acquisition of Reserve 
Loan Life, states far from Texas. 


Thus, SOUTHLAND LIFE’S already compre- 
hensive service to Policyholders is greatly aug- 
mented, both in effectiveness and in size. SOUTHLAND LIFE has con- 


tributed its part to the growth and prosperity of our nation through 
its investments in vital industrial expansion, creating employment 


and payrolls. 


This growth and service will con- 
tinue in 1950 as it did in 1949 — 
with the banner of SOUTHLAND LIFE 


being symbolic of Progress. 


Over $400,000,000.00 Insurance 
in force — over $85,000,000.00 
in assets—over $109,000,000.00 
paid to policyholders and ben- 
eficiaries since organization. 


LIFE e ACCIDENT 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


W. C. MeCORD, Provident Heme Office, DALLAS 


“Serving Since 1908” 
HEALTH e© GROUP 





pointed out that if at any time 
the interest received by the insur. 
ance company did not equal the 
amount applicable to keep its con- 
tractual obligations with its Pol- 
icyholders, there would be no tax 
due. Because of the low interest 
rates this happened.” 
J. P. Fordyce, 
President 


Kansas City Life 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Mi MERICANS, through life in- 
surance, set an example of 
voluntary teamwork in 1949 wor- 
thy of the world’s attention. 

In increasing numbers and of 
their own accord, they shaped 
their own protection for the future 
by joining a part of their resources 
with those of others. 

We believe this is a significant 
characteristic of American free- 
dom and liberty and we are proud 
of the part we have in expressing 
those ideals.” 

W. E. Bixby 
President 


Penn Mutual 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
44} MAY say that the results of 


the past year’s operations 
have been good. Both new busi- 
ness and insurance in force have 


of care- 
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ful risk selection, which we 
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followed for some has 





FAMILY SECURITY | 


Boston Mutual Programs are 
created from our Modern Policy 
Series with the same ~rofessional 
skill and care that fashioned this 
Colonial Sign. 


JAY R. BENTON, President | 
Boston, Mass. 
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tributed toward keeping our death 
rate at a low level. Our return on 
total investments was higher than 
in the previous year. The dividend 
scale which was in effect in 1949 
will be continued in 1950. 

In themselves, these results are 
important as indications of healthy 
growth. They are even more sig- 





| fe a “fp 
MALCOLM ADAM 


nificant as reflections of our ability 
to carry through the Company’s 
primary purpose; namely, to pro- 
vide unquestioned financial secur- 
ity for our policyholders and their 
dependents.” 


Malcolm Adam 
President 


Great-West Life 


Winnipeg, Canada 


JIT HERE is a tendency on the 

part of some to have the state 
undertake ever broader welfare 
plans. They fail to weigh all the 
consequences of such programs. 
The greater the demands made 
upon the state, the greater the 
toll it must place upon the pro- 
ductive part of the economy and 
the individual. Real security de- 
pends fundamentally on the pro- 
ductive capacity of the country and 
the efficient utilization of its total 
resources. 

Life insurance offers an appro- 
priate method for broader security 
programs. It has a record of proven 
success in providing financial se- 
curity commensurate with the con- 
tributions made. The inflow of 
premium income is followed by the 
reciprocal outflow of benefit pay- 
ments. In the meanwhile, policy- 


holders’ funds are invested in cre- 
ative enterprise increasing the pro- 
ductive capacity of the country for 











Lots of Sales! 


Why not? He has 22 Life, Accident, 
Health and Hospital Policies which 
con be “tailored” to fit almost any 
man, woman and child, whether a 


standard or sub-standard risk. 


Bankers 
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Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 
RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 
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the benefit of the whole economy. 

Our own institution is playing its 

worthy part in this dynamic proc- 
ess.” 

W. P. Riley 

President 


Provident Mutual 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
4ITHERE are in the United 

States about 580 life insur- 
ance companies competing for the 
opportunity to fill the growing 
need for security. Their facilities 
are made available to people the 


415 3) 


country over through the presence 
of well-trained and competent 
agents. 

“How well the agency system 
has worked is proven by the fact 
that millions of men and women 
are now using life insurance as a 
means of providing for their own 
financial future and that of their 
loved ones. Their policies repre- 
sent in total more than $213 bil- 
lion of protection. Behind these 
policies are assets totaling $59 
billion—invested in America and 
earning interest for policy owners. 

“Life insurance, the vital key in 
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the quest for adequate security, 
is a typical example of American 
free enterprise. It exemplifies the 


M. ALBERT LINTON 


spirit of independence and self- 
reliance characteristic of the 
American people. It is this spirit 
that has made our country great.” 


M. Albert Linton, 
President 


Home Life of N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 


44] IFE insurance companies have 

been subject to a Federal 
Income tax on a portion of their 
investment income for many 
years. For the past three years 
no taxable income has existed un- 
der the statutory formula which 
was designed to recognize the fact 
that the companies are required 
by law and by contract to set aside 
a large portion of their investment 
income as policy reserves. Con- 
sequently, no tax was paid for 
these years. 

The equities of the matter are 
very involved and it would be 
impossible within the limits of 
this report even to outline them. 
However, the Federal authorities 
and many of the companies, after 
several years of negotiations, are 
in virtual agreement and it seems 
likely that taxes to the extent of 
some ninety millions of dollars 
will be imposed in 1950 on all life 
insurance companies. Our com- 
pany, under the formula current- 
ly being considered, would be lia- 
ble for about $390,000 and an 
appropriate liability has therefore 
been set up.” 


James A. Fulton, 
President 
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Home Friendly 
Baltimore, Md. 


414 AM gratified to report that 
| the Home Friendly has now 
completed a quarter of a century 
of unbroken record of no defaults 
in interest or principal on any of 
its bond investments. I am told 
that in this particular this record 
is unique in the United States at 
least for the past 25 year period. 

I also wish to report that for the 
past 20 years the company has had 
a similarly favorable record with 
its investment in stock issues in 
that during this period of twenty 
years (the period in which the 
company has had sizable invest- 
ment in stocks) no corporation in 
which the Home Friendly had a 
stock ownership has entered into 
either a receivership or reorgani- 
tion. For short periods during the 
depression of the 1930’s some stocks 
owned passed or reduced their divi- 
dends; but in each instance the 
dividends were later resumed and 
many increased. 


Interest Earnings 


Net interest earned was 3.01 per 
cent. Gross interest earned on 
invested assets 3.59 per cent. Cash 
yield on bonds to book value 2.9 
per cent. Cash yield on stocks to 
market value 4.0 per cent. 

During 1949 the company’s as- 
sets increased to $8,850,413; in- 
crease over 1948 being $689,864— 
8.4 per cent. National average of 
increase is 6.7 per cent. 

Company income increased to 
$1,860,850, an increase over 1948 
of 1.91 per cent. Total security 
transactions—sales and purchases 
—involved an amount of $1,089,- 
932. 

Dividends 

Policyholder dividends are con- 
tinued on the same high basis as 
that established in the prewar 
years. The mortuary bonus and 
endowment bonus to continuing in- 
dustrial policyholders, payable at 
death or maturity, has’ been 
doubled commencing with week of 
February 27, 1950.” 


Charles H. Taylor 
President 





Monarch Life 
Springefild, Mass. 


4f URING the first year of this 

century, on August 15, 1901, 
the organization now known as the 
Monarch Life Insurance Company 
was incorporated. Hence on Janu- 
ary 1, 1951, less than a year from 
now, the company will begin the 
fiftieth year of its continuous busi- 
ness operation. We are certain that 
the year 1950, the last before we 
reach our Golden Anniversary, can 
be another outstanding year for 
Monarch. We will certainly work 
together to achieve it. 






















Optimistic About Future 


As we approach the end of the 
decade, which might well be called 
the ‘Furious Forties,’ we are not 
the least bit pessimistic about the 
future of our kind of insurance. 
Neither the privately-operated in- 
surance company nor private en- 
terprise is on its ‘last legs.’ ”’ 


Clyde W. Young 
President 








Our 49th Year... 


Doing things a little differently, we are 
"“Forty-niners" in 1950 — that is, when 
this year is ended, this Company will be 
49 years old, and already among the 
leaders in the business. 


With quite an array of outstanding pro- 
duction records already to our credit, 
we nevertheless expect 1950 to be our 
best. It has started that way, and 
we have a strong, well-trained, well- 
equipped field force to keep up the 
good work. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCECO I 





A philosophy 
that works... 


The continuing advancement of the essential 
interests of its field underwriters is fundamental 
in Equitable Life of Iowa operations. 

Scientific selection, progressive and thought- 
fully planned training, and an amplitude of field 
tested sales aids, are integral parts of a develop- 
ment program the merit of which has become 
more apparent annually. 

As a natural result, Equitable of Iowa field un- 
derwriters are noted for the effectiveness of their 
services and held in ever-increasing esteem by 
prospects and policyholders, 












NATIONAL 
LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT 


C. R. CLEMENTS, 


EDWIN W. i 
Chairman of the Boord CRAIG, President 








NATIONAL BLDG. 
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EQUITABLE 
LIFE of IOWA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 
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EVOLUTION 


(Continued from page 19) 


tabular statements for life policies. 
In 1851 New Hampshire had cre- 
ated a board of three insurance 
commissioners thus becoming in 
point of time the first state to have 
a separate insurance regulatory 
agency. In 1855 Massachusetts took 
the same step. Four years later, 
New York authorized the forma- 
tion of a separate insurance depart- 
ment, vesting overall powers in a 
single superintendent of insurance. 
The unified direction possible un- 
der the New York system has re- 
sulted in its adoption by virtually 
all other states, including Connecti- 
cut in 1865, California in 1868, and 
Missouri in 1869. New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts departed from 
the board of commissioners ar- 
rangement, the former in 1869 and 
the Bay State three years earlier. 
During the 1860's, Massachu- 
setts’ Elizur Wright and New 
York’s William Barnes began exer- 
cising the vigorous type of state 
supervision which these and other 
states have carried on down to the 
present. In 1861, Superintendent 
Barnes devised a comprehensive an- 





nual statement blank which was 
then characterized as the most spe- 
cific and detailed ever required. 
Commissioner Wright, in his re- 
port to the Legislature the follow- 
ing year, commented on this devel- 
opment, and advocated that: 


“ ... some arrangement be made 
between the states, by which the com- 
panies may be saved the labor and 
expense of furnishing the data of 
their policies to more than one state, 
and a single annual valuation of each 
company be made to suffice for all 
the states, as this is obviously a work 
which, if well done in any one state, 
need not be repeated the same year 
in other states.” 


Mr. Barnes’ successor in New 
York, George W. Miller, in 1871 
wrote the supervisory officials of 
all other states, suggesting a meet- 
ing for the “interchange of ideas 
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and for the development of coop- 
eration concerning mutual prob- 
lems.” The most important result 
of the meeting was the formation 


of what is now the National Asgo- 
ciation of Insurance Commission- 
ers. The next most important re. 
sult was the adoption of an annual 
statement form acceptable in al] 
states, as Mr. Wright had suggest- 
ed nine years earlier. 

As one might expect, there have 
been innumerable changes in the 
content of the annual statement 
since 1871; at least one change has 
been made virtually every year. 
However, all changes have been in 
accordance with the basic purpose 
of the statement, to elicit a full dis- 
closure of all aspects of the finan- 
cial condition of the companies. 

Changes are recommended to the 
NAIC by that body’s Committee on 
Blanks, a group of actuaries, statis- 
ticians and accountants, represent- 
ing companies and insurance de- 
partments alike, and in turn the 
NAIC urges all states to adopt its 
additions to, or subtractions from, 
the then-existing forms. Although 
the NAIC has no compulsive pow- 
ers, suggestions are adopted by all 
states in an overwhelming percent- 
age of the cases. Where a partic- 
ular state does not want to insert 
one of the recommended items, or 
where it does want to add an item 
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Matthew Woll, President 





So he craves recognition 


Premiums deferred and in course of collec- 


AMERICA WALKS IN THE SHOES 
OF THE WAGE EARNER 


No one denies the American wage earner his right to a return equivalent to his productivity 
And with this desire for recognition he couvles the 


wage earner pleads for peace. Constant warfare with the plague of financial worry makes him a poor pro- 
America suffers. So what is being done to make the wage earner more productive—to make America bet- 
Read below what one insurance company is doing. Not a giant—but, oh, so important and so progressive: 


THE UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
December 3!, 1949 


LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


Statutory Policy Reserves ........ 
Reserve for Policy Dividends, payable in 


$ 443,537.47 
5.573,173.00 





eee 953,655.70 

564,020.00 Policy Proceeds and Dividends left with eeniaiei 

Company etal 4,527.47 

3.568.500.47 an Other Liabilities 777,921.87 
200,910.38 Contingency Reserve for Group Life 

Insurance 550,000.00 

196,924.09 General Contingency Reserve 675,000.00 

er Capital Stock Paid Up 875,000.00 

63,068.40 Unassigned Surplus 825,951.57 

$10.609,933.81 Total Liabilities, Capital and Surplus. . _$10,609,933.81 


Over 300,000 employees are now protected by $248,138,137 of Insurance in Force with The Union Labor Life. This 
In Force figure is 18%, more than a year ago. During 1949 alone the Company paid out $3,786,858 to policyholders 


The UNION LABOR Life Insurance Company 
579 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


America walks 


$ 5,707,877.40 
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not suggested by the Commission- 
ers, that state will retain the uni- 
form system of numbered lines in 
the statement, and will call special 
attention to its unique requirement. 


Blanks and Uniformity 


It is significant that since the 
adoption of uniform blanks in 
1871, the trend in state legislation 
has been away from the early New 
York practice of specifying in the 
law those accounts which had to be 
listed in the annual statement. The 
practice today is to give the state’s 
insurance commissioner broad pow- 
ers to determine the contents of the 
statement, with the understanding 
that he will wherever possible con- 
form with the NAIC’s program of 
uniformity. 

In 1938 the Congress of the 
United States ordered a special in- 
vestigatory body, the Temporary 
Economic Committee, to study the 
concentration of economic power. 
One phase of this investigation 
dealt with the operations of three 
hundred and twenty-three of the 








largest legal reserve life insurance 
companies. Emphasizing that life 
and annuity policies may run for 
fifty years or more before result- 
ing in claims, and that premium 
monies had to be properly invested 
and accumulated against the time 
when such claims would arise, the 
TNEC stated that it was of vital 
importance that life insurance 
companies give adequate account- 
ing of their stewardship of the 
funds entrusted to them. 

In the opinion of the investiga- 
tors, the annual statement’s ac- 
counting system did not accomplish 
this purpose. 

Because the scope of the TNEC 
investigation was limited to life 
insurance, it would appear on the 
surface that its criticism pertained 
only to the life annual statement 
form. However, a careful analysis 
results in the extension of the criti- 
cism to the fire, casualty and other 
forms as well. The reason for this 
is that basically all forms are alike; 
all are designed to draw out the 
Same type of information, and the 
forms vary only because certain 
lines of insurance require slightly 
different treatment from others. 


RICHARD PRENTICE ETTINGER, PRESIDENT, PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 


invites you to accept 


ror FREE inspection—a copy of: 

















Eldridge Smith, Group Super- 
visor, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, says: ‘the most 
practical and powerful book 


for selling anything that I 
ever read.” 
* * * 


Richard W. Campbell, Fidel- 
ity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, says: “I am going 
to keep this book on the top 
of my desk at home and read 
from it each morning.” 


. . * 


Walter L. Hays, President, 
American Fire and Casualty 
Company, says: ‘This is the 
best publication I have ever 
seen for a salesman. It offers 
something that he can get 
his teeth into—something he 
can actually apply to each 
ana every interview. A sales- 
man who applies the princi- 
ples laid down in this book is 
Sure to be in a higher 
bracket.”’ 


* ¥* ¥ 


Dale Carnegie says: “I would 
gladly have walked from Chi- 
cago to New York to get a 
copy of this book, if it had 
been available when I started 
out to sell. 

“I met Frank Bettger when 
he was 29 years of age. trving 
to sell life insurance, and was 
a total failure as a salesman 
Yet during the next twelve 
years, he made enough money 
to purchase a $70,000 country 
estate, and could have retired 
at forty! I know. I saw it 
happen. I saw him rise from 
a total failure to one of the 
most svccessful and highest 
paid salesmen in America.” 


* 7 * 



























a remarkable story of sales achievement | 


“HOW T RAISED MYSELF FROM 
FAILURE TO SUCCESS IN SELLING? 




















“Accept this volume for five days’ reading, with- 
out cost or obligation. Of all books on salesman- 
ship, this is the most remarkable one I've read in 
all my years of business experience. 
making dynamite!”’— Richard Prentice Ettinger. 


It is sales- 


You have never seen a book like this before! It is Frank 
Bettger’s personal story of how he rose from penniless failure to 
become one of the highest paid insurance salesmen in America 
today. He tells how any insurance salesman can double or treble 
his income—turn disappointments into triumphs—close a greater 
percentage of sales—make more sales calls each day. He gives pre- 
cise directions on how to multiply your earning power with the 
down-to-earth ideas and practical sales techniques he discovered. 
Take a look at these first-time-in-print topics: 


How One Idea Multiplied My In- 
come and Happiness 

This Idea Put Me Back Into Sell- 
ing After I Had Quit 

One Thing I Did That Helped Me 
Destroy the Biggest Enemy I Ever 
Had to Face 

The Only Way I Could Get My- 
self Organized 

The Biggest Lesson I Ever Learned 
About Creating Confidence 

How to Get Kicked Out! 

I Became More Welcome Every- 
where When I Did This 

The Biggest Reason Why Sales- 
men Lose Business 

A $250,000 Sale in 15 Minutes 


This Interview Taught Me How 
to Overcome My Fear of Ap- 
proaching Big Men 

How I Learned to Find the Most 
Important Reason Why A Man 
Should Buy 

The Most Important Word I Have 
Found in Selling 

How I Find the Hidden Objection 
The Secret of Making Appoint- 
ments 

How to Let the Customer Help 
You Make the Sale 

Seven Rules I Use in Closing the 
Sale 

An Amazing Closing Technique I 
Learned From A Master Salesman 


SEND NO MONEY—READ IT 5 DAYS FREE 


It costs you nothing to see for yourself how this remarkable book can 
help you. Simply mail the coupon below to get your free-examination 
copy. Keep the book for 5 days. Then. either return it without 
obligation, or remit the purchase price of $3.95. Either way—whether 
you keep the book or return it—Frank Bettger’s ideas and sales-mak- 
ing discoveries will give you an exciting experience that may revolu- 
tionize your entire life. Send the coupon below to get your copy note. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
Fill in and Mail Tode~ 


M-SLI-450 
N. Y 


Without obligation, please send me for 5 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINA- 
TION, a copy of ‘‘How I Raised Myself From Failure to Success 
in Selling,’’ by Frank Bettger. At the end of five days, I will either 
remit $3.95 plus a few cents postage, in full payment, or I will 


Zone... 


i 

I 

! 

! Prentice-Hall, Inc., Dept 

j 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
, send the book back to you and owe nothing 
{ Name 

I Firm... 

I Address 

! City 
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Many insurance and accounting 
authorities have disputed the 
TNEC conclusion, pointing out that 
the net result of insurance account- 
ing is the same as that of every 
other accounting system—showing 
the factual relationship of assets 
to liabilities and surplus. Conceded- 
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ly, the annual statement type of 
accounting is not the conventional 
double-entry system used by most 
accountants, but the very nature 
of insurance would tend to make 
that procedure unsatisfactory, in- 
asmuch as reserves must be com- 
puted without regard to what is 
“income” in the precise meaning 
of that word. 

The investigators’ report favored 
the mailing of condensed state- 
ments to policyholders. Acknowl- 
edging that the great majority of 
insurance companies prepare such 
condensations, the committee felt 
that every company should distrib- 
ute a summary to every policy- 
holder. 


Another TNEC criticism dealt 

with the varying definitions applied 
by different companies to the same 
terms, the committee saying: 
“The given designation in the state- 
ment may have one meaning in re- 
gard to one company’s statements 
and a somewhat different meaning 
for another company.” 

This comment has been held 
by many as being highly technical 
and academic, inasmuch as the an- 
nual statement requires full cover- 
age of financial condition. For ex- 
ample, some companies consider 
only newspaper, magazine and ra- 
dio advertisements under the head- 
ing of “advertising expense”; they 


treat leaflets, notices of annual 
meetings, etc., under other ac- 
counts. Other companies say that 


there is advertising value in all 
these items, and thus list them all 


under the “advertising expense” 
account. All aspects of financial 
operation are specified, though, 


whichever procedure is used. 
Notwithstanding the fact that 
the TNEC criticism was purely 
technical, the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners has 
taken steps to secure uniformity in 
definitions of accounting terms. 
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and Beneficiaries 


number 102,000 and 
force 
State Life offers 


Opportunities—with 
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Fifty-Sixth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $168,000,000 to Policyowners 
since organization 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $73,825,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
Insurance in 
is over $209,000,000 
General 
liberal 
and up-to-date training and service 
facilities—for those qualified. 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Mutuat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 


This has been done for the purpose 

of simplification rather than any | 
acknowledgment of a defect in the 
requirements of the annual state. 
ment. Uniform definitions have gj. 
ready been advocated for fire an 
casualty companies, and are in the 
process of preparation for life 
companies. 

In line with these recommenda. 
tions, New York has recently add. 
ed a Uniform Accounting Bureay 
to its insurance department; other | 
states are taking similar steps. 
This bureau was created as the re. 
sult of differences of opinion in the 
industry concerning the term 
“claim expense,” which has a direct | 
effect on the rates charged by fire | 
and casualty insurers. It adminis. 
ters Regulation 30, which requires 
nearly forty pages to set forth the 
details of uniform classifications. 

Another criticism of the annual | 
statement was made in Professor 
Edwin W. Patterson’s classic trea- 
tise, The Insurance Commissioner 
in the United States. The author 


states that the early view, that 
the public would be sufficiently pro- 
tected by publicizing the contents 
of the statement, was a naive analy- 
sis, and points out that: 





Liberal First Year 
Commissions. 


2. Vested Renewals 
Unsurpassed. 


3. Bonus on 
Quality Business. 


4. Personalized 
5. Attractive Retirement 
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“It rested upon the assumption that 
those who were unscrupulous or fool- 
ish enough to conduct an unsound in- 
surance enterprise would be sufficient- 
ly ingenuous and intelligent to make 
public a clear statement of their own 
folly or rascality. Another postulate 
of the system was the belief that each 
individual could judge for himself, if 
given the ‘facts,’ the safety of an in- 
surance company. The latter assump- 
tion became (if it was not always) 
unsound as soon as insurance became 
a popular economic device; for the 
man in the street cannot draw intelli- 
gent conclusions from even a clear 
and truthful financial statement.” 


Professor Patterson goes on to 
explain that the annual statement, 
coupled with the periodic examina- 
tions every few years of all insur- 
ance companies, which examina- 
tions are required by law in every 
state, does succeed in requiring 
honesty in the operation of in- 
surers. The figures included in 
the statement must be proved to 
the satisfaction of the highly 
trained examiners employed by the 
various insurance departments. The 
frequency with which such proof 
is required is considered by all an 
excellent safeguard for the policy- 


holders. For example, the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company 
must be examined every three 


years under New York law, and it 
takes eighteen months to complete 
such an examination. The Metro- 
politan is under examination 50 per 
cent of the time! 

When the annual statement is re- 
ceived by an insurance department, 
it is carefully audited by specialists 
in the field of statistics. To each 
department is made available the 
report of the NAIC Committee on 
Valuation, which is of great help 
in the work of auditing. 

Moreover, statutes in every state 
prescribe drastic penalties for false 
statements in the annual reports. 
Since falsehood can be detected 
during an audit or during a peri- 
odic examination, there is little 
likelihood of any licensed company 
being conducted for long in an un- 
scrupulous fashion. 

Agents and brokers can con- 
tribute greatly toward solving the 
second defect mentioned by Pro- 
fessor Patterson, that the average 
member of the public cannot un- 
derstand the intricacies of the an- 
nual statement. They, dedicated 
to the service of the public, can 
familiarize themselves with the 
basic elements of the annual state- 
ment, and especially with the con- 
densations thereof. By so doing, 


they can be in a position to answer 
the questions of applicants and 
policyholders. Agents and brokers 
will, through a study of the state- 
ment or its summary, realize that 





the assets, the liabilities, and the 
surplus of the company must be 
considered together, that the assets 
must not be overvalued, that the 
liabilities must not be understated. 
and that the surplus should truly 
represent the excess of the former 
over the latter. 

Agents and brokers who under- 
stand the annual statement of the 
companies with which they do 
business will also be able to in- 
terpret the condition of competing 
companies, and be able to answer 
questions on the relative merits of 
insurers. 

Today’s annual statement, evolv- 
ing as it has over one hundred and 
twenty years, stands justified as 
presenting a picture of the finan- 
cial condition of an insurance com- 
pany which may be safely relied 
upon. 





ASSETS 


Real Estate—Home Office Building 


Depreciation Deducted...... 


of Insurance Commissioners. 





United States Treasury Bonds..... 
Foreign Government Bonds ....... 
State Authority and Provincial Bonds.... 
City and County Bonds............. 
Road and Bridge Revenue Bonds... 
| ee eer 
PEE TIE oink cdi bisisicsns. 
sR ee 
Stocks-Preferred and Capital...... 
First Mortgages on Real Estate.... 
Ground Rents on City Real Estate. . 


.... 2,575,614.25 


RR rr $307,899.47 
126,037.64 
Cash in Office and Banks.......... 
Interest Due and Accrued.......... 
a RS re 


Total Admitted Assets.... 


Note: Bonds valued on amortized basis. Stocks valued on actual market basis December 31, 1949, as prescribed by the National Association 
Commissioners’ values of bonds exceeded amortized values in the amount of $112,928.08. 


“Manifestly, the principal wealth of a nation is first, its people and second, its land,— 
of the American people to provide for themselves against the storms of life, is demonstrated at its best by the constant and rapid growth 
of life insurance ownership by the people of our country. Life insurance, as always, faces an expanding future. While the volume of life 
insurance materially increased during the War, and particularly in the postwar, the ratio of investible funds that went into life insurance 
In connection with life insurance, however, we must bear in mind that America 
continues to be a country of rapidly growing population and a land where people recognize and accept life insurance as one of the surest 
and safest means of providing for the family and individual’s necessities and future and a sound depository for savings.” 


was somewhat lower than the average of prewar times. 


HOME FRIENDLY INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


66th Financial Statement for Year Ended December 31, 1949 


alae $1,515,000.00 Statutory Life Insurance Reserve....... .$5,716,258.34 
Sanaa 262,006.86 Health and Accident Industrial Insurance 
330,953.81 WEED, .ciiee ve owes ee aekane che aan 6,153.54 
.... 234,098.27 Contingency Reserve for Health and 


355,253.91 
366,001.31 
310,811.55 


sg es 661,844.00 AgUEEe COGN TOMER. ccccccccccescssnes «= TRA 
vee 1,547,807.79 Other Liabilities ...................... 79,576.11 
paees 153,191.04 Reserve for Industrial Mortuary Bonus. . 40,000.00 
Dividends Declared or Accumulated ..... 82,905.91 

” : Reserve for Payments to Disabled Inac- 
181,761.83 I as tb eensecaceciaess 55,220.88 

semes 224,771.33 Contingency Reserve for Mortality and 
seeee 58,121.73 Asset Fluctuations .................. 800,000.00 
soso 73,175.49 DUNN Gdwikeeesu 660%%600s0ednceasce ae 
ceeee $8,850,413.17 Total Liabilities ...............$8,850,413.17 





TOTAL PAID POLICYHOLDERS AND BENEFICIARIES SINCE ORGANIZATION—$20,068,542.79 


LIABILITIES 


Accident Industrial Insurance......... 
Death Claims in Settlement ............ 
Premiums Paid in Advance............. 
Estimated Federal and State Taxes Pay- 

able in 1950 ... 


-~natural resources. The capacity and initiative 


25,000.00 
17,199.40 
61,789.54 


37,441.52 














CHARLES H. TAYLOR, President 
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STATEMENTS 


(Continued from page 25) 


000 in 1949. This is an increase of 
7.5 per cent over the previous year. 
New paid for insurance amounted to 
$20,158,000, the largest volume during 
any one year in the company’s his- 
tory and an increase of 14.5 per cent 
over the 1948 total. 

Assets reached $25,387,000, a gain 
of 8.2 per cent. 

The rate of interest return on assets 
was increased to 3.2 per cent for 1949. 
Surplus showed a gain of $218,000. 


Philadelphia Life 


Business in -force rose to $120,787,- 
658 at Philadelphia Life in 1949, an 
increase of 16 per cent over the $104,- 
120,401 in force December 31, 1948. 

The company paid for $27,483,247 
in 1949, which is an increase of 16 
per cent over the $23,633,946 paid for 
in 1948. 


Guardian Life 


A total 1949 income of $40,691,000 
was reported by the Guardian Life, 
N. Y. This is a gain of $1,819,000 
over the 1948 figure. 

The Guardian had record earnings 
of $5,162,000. 

Total investment 


income for the 





year was $8,993,000 an increase of 
$757,000 over the previous year. As- 
sets at the year’s end amounted to 
$279,798,000, compared with $261,- 
296,000 in 1948. 

New sales were $79,380,000, frac- 
tionally higher than the $78,886,000 
of new insurance sold in 1948. A 
gain of $43,615,000 in insurance in 
force brought Guardian’s total in 1949 
to $832,147,000. 

Payments to beneficiaries and living 
policyholders, excluding dividends but 
including payments from income set- 
tlements issued by the company in 
past years, amounted to $12,970,000, 
against the comparable figure of $12,- 
670,000 for 1948. 

New investments included $13,626,- 
000 in government,..utility and indus- 
trial securities; total security holdings 
at the year’s end were $157,952,000, 
up $10,312,000 over 1948. 


New England Mutual 


Last year New England Mutual, 
Boston, paid a total of $57,000,000 to 
policyholders and beneficiaries (ex- 
clusive of dividends). $21,000,000 
went to beneficiaries of policyholders 
who had died, and $36,000,000 to liv- 
ing policyholders in the form of ma- 
tured endowments, annuities and cash 
values. 

Receipts from insurance and annu- 
ity premiums amounted to $105,000,- 





good ones —in 


142 East Gilman Street 


Dial 5-0041 





VY you are looking for an 
Opportunity with a oe 


we | some openings — 


MINNESOTA 
IOWA, and 
WISCONSIN 





Insurance Company 


Madison 1. Wisconsin 


Without 
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STRONG... 





The earning capacity 
of a life insurance com- 
pany is an important 
part of the picture. It 
is also a problem in 
today’s low-interest 
market. That’s why, as any investment 
man will tell you, American United is in 
an ideal situation. 

American United is big enough to be a 
factor in the investment market (assets 
over 80 million dollars)—big enough to 
take advantage of sound opportunities— 
big enough to place its eggs in many 
baskets. Yet, American United is spared 
the headaches of having to invest huge 
sums, things being what they are today. 

Being big enough is important. Being 
small enough never to lose the personal 
touch is important, too. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


000 and income from _ investments 
totaled $35,000,000. 


Total assets of the company now 


stand at $1,082,000,000. Of this 
amount, $996,000,000, carried as qa 
liability, are policyholders reserves 


which accumulate at compound in- 
terest, funds left on deposit, and the 
dividends for 1950 distribution. 


Ohio State Life 


As of December 31, 1949, insurance 
in force at Ohio State Life, Columbus, 
totaled $208,774,611 and assets $51, 
123,888. 

Total capital structure, consisting 
of capital, surplus and voluntary con- 
tingency funds for the protection of 
policyholders was $4,763,579 
end of the year. 

The company gained $11,380,329 in 
insurance in force and $4,166,862 in 
assets. Capital structure showed a 
gain of $503,856. There was an in- 


at the | 








crease in written business of $1,404, 


492 over the preceding year. 


Aetna Life 


Total insurance in force at Aetna 
Life, Hartford, amounted to $8,187, 
000,000 at the end of the year, an 
increase of $504,000,000 over the 1948 
total. 

Insurance in force in the ordinary 
department increased $108,000,000 to 
$2,577,000,000, and insurance in force 
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SUN LIFE 
OF CANADA 


| HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 





in the group department increased 
$396,000,000 to $5,610,000,000. 

New life insurance issued in the 
ordinary department was $278,000,- 
000, and new life insurance on group 
life and employee plans was $401,000,- 
000. 

Premium income totaled $267,013.- 
067, a gain of $11,164,212 over 1948. 
A gain of $7,747,214 was registered 
in the surplus bringing that figure 
to $65,969,224. 

The contingency reserve increased 
$9,000,000 to $50,000,000, the increase 
representing investment gains arising 
from net profit on sales and from mar- 
ket appreciation. 

Company assets increased $142,- 
957,531 to a total of $1,642,774,555. 


Union Central Life 


New business paid for in 1949 at 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati, totaled 
$100,993,000 and assets increased to 
$625,508,329. The increase over the 
1948 total amounts to $5,400,000, or 
5.6 per cent. Assets increased $20,- 
859,925. Surplus and reserves held 
for the protection of policyholders 
now stands at $24,870,527.79. 


United States Life 


The 100th annual report of United 
States Life, New York City, shows 
insurance in force of $278,774,835 and 
assets of $38,710,763 at the end of 
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1949—record highs for the company. 

Assets last year increased $5,064,- 
274 over the preceding year. Total 
new paid-for business amounted to 
over $59,000,000, a 25 per cent gain 
over 1948. 

Total capital and surplus increased 
to $2,260,788. Payments to policy- 
owners and beneficiaries amounted to 
$4,076,430. 


Republic National Life 


A total of $293,612,625 of life in- 
surance in force was reported by the 
Republic National, Dallas, Texas, for 
the year 1949. Republic National’s 
figures include the reinsurance of the 
business of Alliance Life as well as 
direct writings. 

Assets reached a total of $49,674,- 
515.91; accident and health premium 
income increased to a total of $2,613,- 
024.65. New life insurance written 
amounted to $39,543,000, an increase 
of 10 per cent over the 1948 total. 

Payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries amounted to $3,432,916.98. 


New York Life 


New York Life’s 105th annual re- 
port to policyholders discloses that on 
December 31, 1949 there was a total 
of $9,970,371,347 of life insurance in 
force under 3,864,338 policies. This 
marks an increase of 84,797 policies 
and $430,787,118 of insurance protec- 
tion over the previous year. 

For the third successive year, new 
life insurance sales in 1949 went over 
the $850,000,000 figure, the exact total 
being $852,385,500. 

Payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries aggregated $220,250,250, an 
increase of $13,874,250 over the pre- 
ceding year. Of the total payments, 
$131,802,411 was paid to living policy- 
holders. 





Company assets totaled $4,674,990,- 
644 at year’s end, reflecting an in- 
crease of $226,620,885 over the 1948 
figure. Assets exceeded reserves and 
other liabilities by $308,593,320, which 
amount was made up of an asset 
fluctuation fund of $25,000,000 and 
surplus funds held for general con- 
tingencies of $283,593,320. 


Pilot Life 


New life insurance sales of $101,- 
496,500 and a company record of 
$482,250,253 in life insurance in force 
were established by the Pilot Life, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Company assets grew to $72,490,- 
030, a gain of $7,637,245 for the year 
and the highest total ever attained 
by the company. Total surplus funds 
amounted to $9,775,000, a gain of 
$1,575,000 for 1949. 

A breakdown of figures shows that 
the Pilot Life has $115.59 in sound 
assets for every $100 of liabilities. 

Payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries during 1949 came to $5,269,- 
354. 


Monarch Life 


New life insurance paid-for at Mon- 
arch Life, Worcester, Mass., in 1949, 
totaled $32,062,394, compared with 
$24,909,523 in 1948—a volume 28.7 
greater than in 1948. 

Life insurance in force reached a 
total of $131,573,010, an increase of 
18.5 per cent over 1948. Gross in- 
come from all sources hit an all-time 
company high of $13,331,741.22, an 
increase of 9.5 per cent over 1948. 

Payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries during 1949 amounted to $4,- 
895,492.50, an increase of 12.2 per cent 
over 1948. Last year the company 
experienced its largest growth in as- 
sets, the increase being 14.5 per cent 
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over 1948, or $3,241,530.82. Reserves 
and liabilities increased in 1949 by 
$2,589,760.28, or 14.2 per cent. Assets 


exceeded the liabilities and obligations 
by $4,824,170.59, or 15.6 per cent 
more than in 1948. 

At the end of 1949, assets amounted 
to $25,661,807.98, compared with re 
serves and total obligations of $20,- 
837,637.39. The breakdown of these 
two figures shows that the company 
has $123.15 of assets for each $100 of 
liabilities. 


National Life of Vermont 


1949 total life insurance sales at 
the National Life of Vermont, Mont- 
pelier, went over the one hundred 
million dollars total for the third con- 
secutive year with $100,787,479 of new 
business. 

In 1948 the company passed the 
billion dollar mark of insurance in 
force and last year raised this figure 
to $1,061,012,220, an all-time high. 

For insurance, annuities, and policy 
benefits left for future income pay- 
ment, the reserves now total $360,- 
861,687, or $21,294,992 more than 
they were a year ago. An addition of 
$1,914,591 was made to the company’s 
surplus during the year, bringing the 
total surplus up to $20,117,141. 


Pan-American Life 


Over $90,900,000 of new business 
by the 


was recorded in 1949 Pan- 


But are they lucky? 








SUCCESSES, 


more than on the surface. 


writer is clear enough. 


people are lucky ? 
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Green Thumbs 


Almost all of us like to try our hand at gardening. 
even if it is just to raise some potted ivy. Most of us 
just about get away with it. but we know a few scat- 
tered friends for whom plants grow with pleasure. 
These are so successful that people say they have 
green thumbs. They are the lucky ones. 


For the most part people 
with green thumbs combine the “know-how” 
quite a bit of hard work. The “know-how” is ac- 
quired by studying what experts write and by hold- 
ing gardening conversations. They pay attention to 
the plants regularly and continuously. And they learn 
through making mistakes and correcting them. 


Most important of all. people acquire green thumbs 
by liking gardening with all its problems of light. 
air. water. and with all its disappointments as well as 
The growing color of a green thumb is 


The analogy between the gardener and the under- 
Are you really willing to 
work for success, or do you just think that successful 


The PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MALCOLM ADAM, President 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 





American Life, New Orleans, a 36.7 
per cent increase over 1948. At the 
close of the year the company had 
over $400,400,000 of insurance in 
force. 

Assets for 1949 exceeded $102,000,- 
000 with surplus funds amounting to 
$6,700,000. 


Business Men's Assurance 


Business Men’s Assurance of Kan- 
sas City reported that new paid life 
insurance amounted to $101,529,873 
and insurance in force increased $47,- 
140,939, bringing the total in force 
figure to $412,737,625. 

Accident and health premium in- 
come was $11,574,448.64, a gain of 
16.6 per cent. Total premium income 
reached $23,044,378.82, and total in- 
come for the year was $26,938,196.48, 
an increase of 10.7 per cent over 1948. 

Admitted assets increased $8,496,- 
133.07, to bring the total to $81,078, 
089.04. This was the greatest increase 
ever experienced by the company in 
its forty-year history, and results in 
a ratio of assets to liabilities of 108 
per cent. Payments to more than 
84,000 policyowners in 1949 amounted 
to $10,868,387.38. 


Life of Georgia 


Life of Georgia, Atlanta, increased 
its assets in 1949 by $7,948,063 to a 
total of $46,991,721 while life insur- 
ance in force gained $67,442,251 to 









total $643,194,676 at the end of the 
year. 

The increase in assets was 20.36 per 
cent over 1948; the gain in life insur. 
ance in force was 11.7 per cent. Of 
the total insurance in force, $79,382. 
904 was Ordinary, and the remainder, 
weekly premium. The gain in Ordi- 
nary was $18,007,785 over 1948, 

Policy reserves were increased 285 
per cent to total $30,406,169—a gain 
of $6,745,904. Amount paid to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries was $7,488. 
461, an increase of $581,395 over 1948, 
Premium income was $33,367,960. 


General American Life 


1949 payments to policyholders and | 


their beneficiaries at General Amer. 
ican Life, St. Louis, totaled $17,103, 
981.29. 

Total assets reached a high of $177, 
565,965.77, an increase of $7,043,139.76 
over 1948. Company surplus totaled 
$4,006,855.05. 


National Life & Accident 


The 1949 gain in life insurance at | 


National Life and Accident, Nashville, 
Tenn., was approximately $270,000,- 
000, which compares with the 1948 
previous high of $245,000,000. The 
company has enjoyed a growth of 
more than a half billion dollars in 
the past two years. 

Total life insurance at the close of 
December reached $2,315,000,000. Gain 
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whose 50 years of 
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in total assets during the past year 
was $33,880,000, which brought the 
aggregate assets to $311,000,000 at 
the year’s end. 

Policyholders and beneficiaries re- 
ceived payments of $48,000,000 in 


1949. 


Mass. Mutual 


At the Massachusetts Mutual, 
Springfield, 39,000 policies amounting 
to $286,274,000 were sold last year, 
representing a gain of $29,443,000 
over 1948. 

Insurance in force now amounts to 
661,000 policies for $2,948,495,000, an 
increase for the year of 17,000 policies 
and $162,608,000 of life insurance. 

Assets of $1,312,915,311 showed a 
1949 increase of $78,518,688. 

Total payments of $64,382,000 were 
made to policyholders and _ benefici- 
aries. 


Mutual Benefit 


The 105th annual statement of 
Mutual Benefit, Newark, reports that 
during 1949 policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries received payments of $71,- 
436,675, an increase of 3% over 1948. 

Total assets were up $58,800,432 to 
$1,238,351,336. New issues totaling 
$224,040,086 brought the total insur- 
ance in force to a record high of 
$2,818,521,202 in 1949. 

Income from premiums paid 
amounted to $99,336,046 and income 
from invested assets was $39,022,790. 

The company’s contingency reserves 
amount to $37,976,274.32. 


American United Life 


Total insurance in force increased 
to an all-time high of $421,418,000 


states the 1949 report of American 
United, Indianapolis, Ind. Company 
assets stand at $86,694,000, an in- 
crease of $3,000,000 during the year. 

After providing for all statutory re- 
serves and other calculated liabilities, 
voluntary contingency reserves for 
the additional protection of policy- 
holders amount to $8,500,000, an in- 
crease of $470,000 over 1948. 


Western & Southern Life 


During 1949, Western and Southern 
Life of Cincinnati experienced a gain 
of more than $100,000,000 in insur- 
ance in force, giving them a year’s 
total of $2,055,213,526. 

Assets at year’s end amounted to 
$385,707,087, a gain of $35,600,760. 
The surplus to policyholders is $28,- 
610,566, also a substantial gain. 

Payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries in 1949 were $22,925,655. 


Manufacturers Life 


New business at Manufacturers 
Life, Toronto, amounted to $157,233,- 
097. Business in force at the end of 
the year totaled $1,185,343,042, an in- 
crease, after making currency adjust- 
ments, of $41,648,365. 

Total receipts in 1949 amounted to 
$76,482,990. Premium income amount- 
ed to $49,362,101, interest and divi- 
dends to $14,511,011 and all other 
receipts to $12,609,878. 

Payments to _ policyholders and 
beneficiaries totaled $23,298,223. 

Assets of the company increased to 
$378,313,849 from a 1948 total of 
$366,813,039. 


Provident Mutual 
The 85th annual report of Provi- 
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For information write to 





Excellent Opportunity ... 


A Company with the personal touch — a ratebook 
full of policies you will enjoy selling. | 


Let us tell you more about our plans for greater | 


General Agency territory available 
in Pennsylvania and Maryland 


John O. Slemmer, Manager of Agencies 
Scranton Life Insurance Company 
Scranton, Pa. 


SCRANTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SCRANTON, PA. 


















dent Mutual, Philadelphia, reveals a 
$35,712,000 increase in the amount of 
insurance in force to a total of $1,- 
348,188,000. 

Assets at the end of 1949 amounted 
to $621,006,000, increasing during the 
year by $26,133,000. 

New insurance paid for in 1949 to- 
taled $95,594,000. 


North American Reassurance 


Total admitted assets for North 
American Reassurance, New York 
City, amounted to $32,932,819 in 1949 
as compared with a 1948 total of 
$30,556,867. 

1949 reinsurance in force totaled 
$404,443,200. The 1948 figure was $37,- 
968,000. 

Total liabilities at year’s end to- 
taled $32,932,819. 

















lt takes more than 


SHOE 
LEATHER 


to sell insurance! 


Yes sir it takes more than just 
“making calls’. It takes intelli- 
gence and it takes a PLAN! A plan 
that’s saleable... Postal’s Retire- 
ment Income for example. .Here’s 
a plan which for cost and flexibility 
just can’t be topped—and along 
with it comes a real door-opening 
pre-approach promotion! 






It is Postal’s continuing policy to 
place in the hands of its represen- 
tatives the most popular and sale- 
able plans in the field. For infor- 
mation on Postal’s Retirement 
Income or any other of its widely 
diversified plans write 






ROY A. FOAN 


) Vice President 
+ | ) 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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WOMEN 
(Concluded from Page 37) 


look even busier, if possible, in 
the days to come. The company’s 
new ordinary agency department, 
headed by William H. Fissell, will 
give Miss Shaul ample opportun- 
ity to continue to demonstrate her 
already proven abilities in meet- 
ing agents’ needs. Personal con- 
tact with the field men who drop 
into the home office is always an 
enjoyable experience, according to 
Miss Shaul. She, along with the 
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entire agency department staff, 
finds that much helpful informa- 
tion is gleaned from the agents’ 
reactions to the sales aids which 
have been made up for them. 
Every suggestion proffered by an 
agent is given consideration and, 


if found practical, is put into 
effect. 
Music is one of Sid Shaul’s 


greatest pleasures. She studied 
piano for 12 years and played at 
several concerts during that time. 
Her summer vacations, up until 
the time she was 15, were spent 
in Perkaise, a small town in the 
Pennsylvania Dutch area in which 
Pearl Buck resides. The people 
with whom she stayed had a small 
organ in their home. They were 
very impressed with the manner 
in which their young guest han- 
dled the instrument and asked her 
if she wouldn’t substitute for their 
regular church organist who took 
a two month summer vacation 
each year. Miss Shaul obliged, 
with the result that both she and 
the church congregation derived 
a great deal of musical pleasure 
during her two month vacation 


now finds herself in the position 
of listener rather than player 
which, she ruefully admits, is 
really a shame. She has become 
an amateur watercolor painter, 
her favorite subject being sea- 
scapes depicting parts of the New 
Jersey coast. Her vacations now 
are spent mostly in the New Ep- 
gland area and she and her hus- 
band have a special fondness for 
the White Mountains in New 
Hampshire. They plan a trip to 
Bermuda for their 1950 vacation. 


It will be their first trip outside | 
of the United States and they are | 


both looking forward to it with 
keen anticipation. 

A happy marriage and a busy 
career with time out for concerts, 
opera and art make for a crowded 
but satisfying life. And that satis- 











faction undoubtedly accounts toa | 
great extent for her pleasing per- | 


sonality and an ease of conversa- 
tion which is in evidence both at 
her desk in the home office and at 
various life insurance functions. 


An able representative, public- 
relations-wise, Sid Shaul is a 
definite asset to the company 








period. Musically, Miss Shaul which she is so proud to represent. 
44th ANNUAL REPORT 

SUMMARY December 31, 1949 

NEW PAID LIFE INSURANCE... $ 19,208,368.00 
INCREASE . 762,116.00 

LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE. . . 202,228,018.00 
INCREASE . 8,797,546.00 

INCOME FROM ALL SOURCES. . 9,064,843.48 
INCREASE . 271,984.70 

ADMITTED ASSETS _-_s * * 63,697,794.84 
INCREASE . 3,705,379.92 

POLICYOWNERS’ SURPLUS . . . 4,893,427.78 
INCREASE . 314,175.71 





Net interest earned exceeded 3% 
$6,740.14. 


number 111 are now drawing benefits. 





for the first time since 1945. 
Mortgages totaled $25,989,995.70 at the end of 1949 with an average mortgage ol 


The Company has approved 943 total and permanent disability claims. Of this 


In the past two years $16,122,865.03 of new mortgages were closed by the Company 
with an average gross interest of 4.5%. 
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MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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INVESTMENTS 


(Concluded from Page 34) 


but actually remove and make 
sterile large sums of money. Buy- 
ing existing securities for the in- 
come does little more than swap 
one set of certificates for others. 

The mental attitude which has 
generated the demand for security 
will naturally carry that attitude 
into the investment market. Bonds 
rather than equities are in favor 
as demonstrated when one realizes 
that few new issues of common 
stock are offered even by the 
strongest companies. Corporations 
simply can not afford the price 
demanded for equities (General 
Motors would have to pay 8%) 
when a bond or preferred stock 
issue can be sold on a low cost 
basis. 


Funds Forced into Stocks 


There is, however, another side 
to the problem. Unless the Gov- 
ernment supplies vast amounts of 
bonds or industry incurs increas- 
ing amounts of debt, funds seek- 
ing investment will be forced more 
and more into preferred and com- 
mon stocks. In time such a trend 
can generate its own danger as a 
destructive cycle will come into 
play. While confining themselves 
to bonds or high grade preferred 
stocks, Pension Funds will have a 
comparative amount of safety as 
to principal even though the in- 


come will be small. As additional 
funds come to market and seep 
into common stocks, the demand 
is apt to gradually force the prices 
of common stocks to higher and 
higher levels. This action will, in 
turn, reduce the dividend income 
which always happens at the 
height of a business boom. As 
common stocks carry an inherent 
risk they will not be purchased if 
the yield between bonds and 
stocks becomes too narrow. In time 
the constant pressure of new 
funds will force up the price of 
securities to dangerous levels in 
comparison with bonds, thus in- 
creasing the risk to the principal 
of a fund. With the declining pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, the 
need for more income to cover 
the cost of living produces an 
even widening circle of invest- 
ment risk. Those who depend on 
Pension Funds in the future to 
supply them at a specific age with 
a specific amount of monthly in- 
come may find that idle capital set 
aside in riskless investments will 
not produce the desired results 
and when the field of investment 
is expanded, the risk to capital 
may undermine the foundation on 
which future hopes are built. 
When we summarize the effect 
on the country as a whole, and the 
pressure likely on the investment 
markets, the long term view crys- 
tallizes into a centralization of 
control to prevent a condition of 
stagnation or collapse. This con- 
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pe future indicates even greater development and earnings 
to the Company and its agents. Keeping ahead of the times 
with unexcelled general agency contracts, competitive rates and 
plans geared to the second half of the century give our men a 
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trol will inevitably be the Federal 
Government. Already predictions 
have been made by reliable econo- 
mists that the entire Social Secur- 
ity and Pension Plan idea will 
eventually find its way to the lap 
of the Government with everyone 
receiving a stated amount of dol- 
lars at a specified age, with no 
assurance of purchasing power. 
This solution would be preferable 
to a breakdown of our economy 
but would be another step toward 
the Welfare State. The Welfare 
State means more Government 
debt, hence more but less valuable 
dollars, more power to the hand 
that feeds and, must we reiterate, 
less liberty for all. 
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Authority of Insurance Company Clerk 


The insured procured an industrial policy on his 
life in December of 1941. The policy provided for a 
grace period of four calendar weeks. It also provided 
that the agents were not authorized to make, alter 
or discharge contracts or waive forfeitures or any 
provisions or terms of the policy, that they had no 
authority to receive a premium after the grace period 
unless receipt for the same was made in the premium 
receipt book. It also provided that premiums were 
payable at the home office but could be paid to an 
authorized representative of the company. To be 
binding, such payments had to be entered in the re- 
ceipt book. If the premiums were not called for, it 
was the duty of the insured to send same to home office 
or a district office. 

The insured received a receipt book and a collector 
called regularly making entries of the premiums he 
received. The last entry of payment in the receipt 
book was for May 17, 1943. The next effort to pay was 
on June 23, 1943 after the grace period had expired. 
The effort which was made to pay the premium at that 
time consisted in the fact that the plaintiff went with 
her husband to the defendant’s office in Mobile and 
there had a transaction with the young woman in the 
office and paid her five dollars. The agent had not been 
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out to her house to make collection. If that five dollars 












were treated as a payment of premiums it would have _ 
been sufficient to carry the policy in force until the 
death of the insured on July 2, 1943. 

So the question in this case turned upon the effegt 
of the payment of the five dollars on June 23, 1943, 
A receipt was given the plaintiff by the young woman 
in the oftice, which was in evidence. It recited that the 
amount should be held in suspense until there was an 
application for a new policy, or reinstatement of the | 
old policy, and there should be no liability on the part Ne 
ot the company unless a new policy was delivered while 
the applicant was in good health, or the old policy re- for 
instated and the money credited to the premium re- ing 
ceipt book. At the bottom of the receipt there was a an 
memorandum to the effect that if application for re- De 
instatement of the old policy was denied, the money an¢ 
would be returned. The defendant did not offer to ' age 
return the money until after the death of the insured. 194 
Plaintiff testified that she read the receipt when she sin 
reached home with it after the transaction with the 
young woman in the office. The insured died on To 
July 2, 1943, from an accidental cause and there was 
no formal reinstatement of the old policy nor had there incl 
been an application for reinstatement, and the pod age 
dollars paid had not been credited on the premium re- inn 
ceipt book. The plaintiff testified to the conversation : $16 
she had with the young woman in the office to the tinu 
effect that “she told me to keep the receipt that it was mst 
as good as marked in the book. That when the agent ing 
did come out to my house he would mark it in the Inc 
book.’ She also testified that on other occasions she $4,5 
paid premium money to the company without having poli 
the receipt book and later the amount was entered in inco 
the premium receipt book. 

There was a verdict for the plaintiff-beneficiary, Int 
and on appeal the company questioned the authority 
of the clerk accepting the premium. The Alabama calc 
Supreme Court reviewed the law of agency in these high 
words: to m 

“The general rule is that agents of an insurance hold 
company issuing such policies are not authorized = 
to waive forfeitures or bind the insurance company} 4° 
by estoppel. If the company authorizes an agent to 6 


make collection of a renewal premium there may be 
implied authority to the agent to grant an extension 
of time of payment and thereby waive the forfeiture 
resulting from the failure to pay at the time the pre Pol: 
mium became due. | tn 

“But if an insurance agent is only authorized to| 
solicit and take applications for insurance and deliver conti 
the policy and receipt the premium, he has no implied | hyag | 
authority to waive such a condition in the policy. an in 

“But there is another well-established principle | Furtl 


in t 
reali: 


law which was given effect in this State in the case intere 


of Insurance Company of North America v. Thorates, | rate « 
130 Ala. 222, 30 So. 614, with respect to the right of | divid 
a general agent of an insurance company to appoint with | 


sub-agents with authority to make such contracts for and | 
the company as the general agent could do. The ques: | 
tion of the power of such sub-agents seems to depend 
upon the inquiry as to whether or not the general § 
nature of the agency was such as to require the ser- | 
vices of sub-agents to carry on its business and, if 80, 
such business can be conducted by sub-agents, since 
it must be understood that sub-agents being necessary 
for that purpose, the principal is bound to have know! 
that sub-agents would be appointed to perform such 
service, ’ 
“But a mere clerk or employee of the agent wh? J 
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SOME HIGHLIGHTS FROM OUR 
1949 RECORD 


New Business During the past year our representa- 

tives sold 39,000 life insurance policies 
for $286,274,000 and 2,400 individual annuities provid- 
ing for annual incomes of $1,175,000. Of the life insur- 
ance sold $33,293,000 was placed through the Group 
Department which also produced new group annuities 
and other forms of group coverage with premiums 
aggregating $1,414,000. With the exception of 1947, the 
1949 production exceeded the amount sold in any year 
since 1929. 


Total Membership Our life insurance in force con- 

tinued its satisfactory record of 
increase, and now amounts to 661,000 policies with an 
aggregate face value of $2,948,495,000, including group 
insurance. The gain for the year was 17,000 policies and 
$162,608,000 of life insurance. This evidences the con- 
tinuing growth of public recognition of the need for life 
insurance and efficient activity on the part of our expand- 
ing organization of sales and service representatives. 
Income payments under 15,000 annuities amounted to 
$4,581,000 in 1949, and the 26,900 deferred annuity 
policies now in force will, at maturity, provide future 
income payments of $15,083,000 yearly. 


Interest Earnings The net rate of interest earned in 

1949 on our total ledger assets and 
calculated in the customary manner was 3.21‘, or slightly 
higher than the 1948 rate of 3.17¢c¢. However, in order 
to minimize the effects of market fluctuations on our stock 
holdings, we have adopted the practice of applying a 
portion of the dividends received on stocks, in excess of 
a conservative rate of return, to writing down the purchase 
price. Extending this principle to the calculation of the 
interest rate results in a net rate for 1949 of 3.14°C, and 
in the future interest rates will be reported on this 
realistic basis. 


Poliey Dividends and The Directors have voted that 
Interest Payments the schedule of dividends 
effective since June 1, 1949 be 
continued during the year 1950. More than $14,500,000 
has been set aside for the payment of dividends in 1950, 
an increase of $850,000 over the previous year’s allotment. 
Furthermore, there will be no change in the rate of 
interest on funds left with the Company. Interest at the 
rate of 3% per annum will be continued during 1950 on 
dividends left to accumulate and on policy proceeds left 
with the Company for future distribution to policyholders 
and beneficiaries. 


Payments to Policyholders The Company paid 

: $64,382,000 to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries, an amount larger than in any 
previous year. Living policyholders received $38,462,000 
and the beneficiaries of deceased policyholders received 
the balance of $25,920,000. 


Efficient Service For the best interests of present and 

future policyholders, it is important 
that we maintain an adequate staff of high-grade sales and 
service representatives in the areas assigned to our general 
agencies and group oflices. The first step toward meeting 
this requirement is the recruiting of men and women 
selected carefully for a lifetime career with the Massachu- 
setts Mutual. The constant attention given to this phase of 
our operation has been intensified, and good progress is 
being made. 


Fully conscious of the need for the thorough training of 
field representatives, we have expanded and improved our 
training facilities, and our educational material is now 
being further modernized. In addition to a course of 
study in the fundamentals of life insurance selling, 
supervised by their local agencies, many new members of 
our general agencies and of our group offices attend 
schools conducted at the Home Office. 


In meeting the ever-increasing need for helping the in- 
dividual to determine wisely the amount of life insurance 
he requires and to program his insurance for the job 
it has to do, the Company has produced and furnished 
the “Design for Security” for the use of its field represen- 
tatives. The intelligent use of this comprehensive material 
has proved effective in rendering valuable service to 
policyholders and has resulted in many enthusiastic 
endorsements by them and by our general agents and 
field representatives. 


The “Design for Security” was introduced through a _ 
series of schools where direct personal instruction was 
given in the efficient use of the material. Continuing 
instruction and use is expected to expand the value of 
this program. 


The Chartered Life Underwriter designation, awarded to 
those who successfully pass the examinations and meet 
other requirements of the American College of Life 
Underwriters, is held by 114 of our sales and service 
representatives. Many others are taking the prescribed 
study course and are making progress toward the com- 
pletion of the examinations. 


A complete Annual Statement will be furnished on request to the Home Office 
or any Agency of the Company. 


_Massachusels Mutual 
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has no real or apparent authority to do so cannot bind 
the company by waiver or estoppel. 

“There is mention in the policy of a district office 
at which a premium may be paid, and from the en- 
dorsement on the receipt book the jury would have 
a right to infer there was a district office of defendant 
in Mobile where premiums might be paid. If there is 
such district office, the defendant would be bound by 
the principle of waiver or estoppel resulting from what 
occurred in that office by its authority. But there is 
nothing in the record to show that the young woman 
in the office was authorized to do any act which would 
work a waiver or estoppel, or that the condition of the 
business in the district office was such as to require 
that it be transacted by sub-agents or that the young 
woman was a sub-agent employed under the circum- 
stances mention in the Thornton case, supra. For 
aught appearing she was no more than a mere clerk 
or employee to carry out instructions, or that she had 
apparent authority to do more.” 

The case was thus sent back for a new trial where- 
upon it would be the burden of the plaintiff-beneficiary 
to establish that the woman in the office was an agent 
or sub-agent. (Finch v. Life & Casualty Co. of Tenn., 
Alabama Supreme Court, February 9, 1950.) 


First Premium Paid by Salary Deduction 


On March 17, 1949, the insured signed an applica- 
tion for a $20,000 life policy. On the same day he 
signed a salary deduction order in blank, The amount 
of premium to be paid remained blank. The policy was 
received by the agent on April 9, 1949, and postdated 


May 1, 1949, “to conform with payroll deduction ar- 
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of Civil Appeals, January 6, 1950.) 








rangements applicable to this case.” The insured wag 
killed the next day, April 10, in an airplane crash. 

The Texas Court of Civil Appeals stated the genergj 
rule as follows: “While it is true that said policy of 
insurance was postdated as of May 1, 1949, some 29 
days in advance of the death of George W. Hall, and 
that no cash premium was ever paid thereunder, and 
while it is generally the law that the date on the fage 
of the policy controls the date from which the pre 
mium is to be computed, yet such date will not neces. 
sarily control the date when the policy becomes effec. 
tive, especially when the written application, which 
must be construed along with the policy, contains the 
following: 

‘That the insurance hereby applied for shall not? 
take effect unless the first premium is paid by me 
during my lifetime and good health, and unless other. 
wise agreed in writing, the policy of life insurance, 
if any, shall relate back to and take effect as of the date 
of this application.’ ” 

It then went on to hold that by accepting the salary 
deduction order and incorporating a salary pre 
mium deduction order in the policy and by issuiy 
the policy upon authority from the insured to inse 
the correct amount of premium, the company waive 
the application requirement that the policy would not 
take effect until the first premium was paid by the im 
sured during his lifetime and in good health. The 
Appellate Court thus affirmed the trial court in award 
ing the beneficiary the face amount of the policy, 
(Republic National Life Ins. Co. v. Hall, Texas Co 
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